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three years the sanitary inspector of the 
Civic Federation. As the law places old 
soldiers at the head of the list, irrespective 
of their rank in the examination, the first 
four names on the list, with their respec- 
tive marks, are as follows: 


Samuel E. Powers, 21 Michigan Avenue....... 82.41 
Luke « assidy, 310 Walnut Street..-.++++-+++++ 79.98 


John W. Johnston, 1313 West Madison Street.78.9 





City Collector, and there was a tie for City 
Clerk between Miss McCreaand Mr. Blake. 

Two years ago the total vote was 85.9 
per cent. of the registration; this year it 
was 89.7. The women’s vote was 87.7 per 
cent. of their registration. Two women 
were employed in each ward as distribut- 
ing and enrolling clerks. ‘The Idaho 


im ‘ 
A. Emmogene Paul, 285 Michigan Avenue..... 98.06 | Daily Statesman said: 


It is likely that the three old soldiers 


and Mrs. Paul will have $1,000 jobs within | 0rderliness. 


a few days. 
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“The election was remarkable for its 
There were no unpleasant 

incidents at any of the polls, and every- 
thing passed off pleasantly; the entrance of 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


On July 6, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Courtney presented a petition from 
ladies interested in the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to women, and 
asked that it should be 1ead by the clerk. 

Str REGINALD PALGRAVE read the 
petition, as follows: 

That your petitioners view with indig- 
nation and alarm the existing procedure 
of the House of Commons, which reduces 


CONCERNING WOME). 


Miss JEssiE LIVERMORE, of Chicago, is 
a successful designer of art glass. In a 
competition of seven of the leading artists 
of the country, she has secured the work 
of designing the art windows for the ele- 
gant new residence being erected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gougar, at La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs. ANNA BotsrorpD Comstock, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been giving a course of 
lectures on “nature study,” at the N. Y. 





@,0 RINE WILDE. into acti articipation i liti legislati i l } 
oO a ; ‘ : women into active participation in politics | legislation to a mere game of chance | Chautauqua. Her husband, John Henr 
w® Z : oe ‘There is nothing between us and social being a most pronounced success.”’ {laughter} and permits the repeated and nomial is professor of entomeles vd 
g —- agp oa Rs: revolution but a flea and a drainpipe! Ex-Congressman Edgar Wilson said, | insulting postponement of the considera- Cc il Uni it Cease: sah d 
Bh 4 n> Careneane. That was the way Labouch?re expressed | ‘I'he women have done nobly.” tion and satisfaction of the just claims of | “Ome” \niversity, ang bas Just publsne 
MAR a JAcosi, M. D. the fact that there was no means of de-| The Sentinel said editorially: women to citizenship. Your petitioners | book, “Insect Life,” profusely illus- 
BELLi 2, ‘pS FROELICH, PARIS. feating woman suffrage except to spin out “The women of Boisé have fully demon- therefore humbly pray that your Honor-| trated by his wife. Mrs. Comstock 
nM. eS eee the debat the * ; » pil] | Strated their fitness for the right of suf- able House will so reform your procedure | learned the art of wood engraving for this 
Mary A. Oe. re cenate on tie | verminous persons ol | frage. They have manifested a deep in- | 48 to secure in future fair consideration purpose, finding that more delicate work 
JuLia Wa DG: and the plumbers’ registration bill so long | terest in the issues of the campaign, and | of public questions with some regard to esuld i. done by this means. She k 
1e world, poune =. es as to prevent the suffrage bill from com- | their ballots showed just as much knowl- | their relative importance [laughter] and rhe ene SY - -. ns. Cm nows 
est cure ADELAIDE A? .AFLIN. ing to a vote. The London correspondent | edge of the correct way of voting as has | will on Wednesday, July 7, affirm the | !l about insects—their domestic economy, 
. Dr. EM{LyY BLACKWELL. f the N. Y. Eveni Post the Gov- | ever been manifested by men.” right of women to citizenship by passing | social instincts, homes, and habits. 
of large DR. LELIA G. BEDELL. eo. 5. Sy owe oe through the stages of committee and third | yyesg A . 
rected by LaLLis ereeees Meas. ernment resorted to these tactics because —_ore— reading of the Parliamentary Franchise _ GNESS SLACK, secretary of the 
LICE N P. 3 : 
for illus- HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. it did not want to pass the bill, and yet THE GEORGIA WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB. (Extension to Women) Bill. [Laughter.] World’s W. C. T. U., expected fed sail 
oe. Sa eee wished ‘‘to keep in with the woman suf- Mr. J. W. Lowrner: On a point of from London for Boston Aug. 5. She 
1501. — fragists, whose help is invaluable at elec-| ‘The Woman's Press Club of Georgia | °Tder I wish to ask you, sir, whether a | Will = Miss Frances E. Willard soon 
Begone pemngn 2s. 2 ES: Semees, Spevoceytee tion times.” If so, the subterfuge was as | recently held its eighth annual meeting at age 9 ones he +.~ 4" of by - after ely make final arrange- 
short-sighted as it was mean; for every | Warm Springs. Officers were reélected uch as ought to be received by this | ments with regard to the programme of 
SUBSCRIPTION. t , 4 prings. House, and whether any form exists by | the World’s W. T. C. U. Convention in 
; PerAnnum- - - - = - $2.50 | Woman OF sense has more respect for an | ag follows: Mrs. M. L, Myrick, president;| which a petition of this kind can be Toronto, Oct. 23-26. Mrs. L. M. N. Ste- 
y to aid ore oe ee ee = honest opponent than for a double-faced | Mrs, William King, 1st vice-president; | rejected! I have not heard the whole of . P 1 d 3 ao 
assisting CLUB RATES—Five copies one year = - 10.09 | person who is not willing to declare him- | Mrs, Ethel Hillyer Harris, 2d vice-presi- | its terms, but from a sentence which I | Yems, of Portland, Me,, vice-president of 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should | self either way for fear of consequences. | dent; Miss Rosa Woodberry, correspond- | °¥8t it seems to me that it is not atall a the National W. C. T. U., who has been in 
be made payable to the Woman's JOURNAL. Let, This disingenuous evasion of a vote has | ing yPrsartonen po on ror sr er ieee 1. which to present a peti- | England for several months, will return 
ters containing rem neces should be a 1 resse o ’ ° ’ >| tion. jear ear. 
) Proprie- ok Face Garess, Beowen, Mass. in siatered aroused @ greater amount of indignation | directors, Mrs. L. M. Gordon, Miss Juna| Tyg SpEAaKER: n is a matter for the a oe ae “~~ - oe aon 
lished in Bai, © oe a a. wR. among women than has ever been called | yeKin] ’ addresses at Ocean Park, Old Orchard, 
che laure letters or Express Co.’s money orders may be sent chKinley. House and not for me to say whether the Me., Aug. 24, and both will address the 
atlese, to OS he at the iiteane not registered | out by a defeat. The president, Mrs. Marie Louise | petition should lie on the table. Cer- Maine State Convention of the W. C. T. U 
cipal and J. B. MorRISON, Advertising Manager. - Myrick, is editor and owner of the Times tainly it did appear to me to be couched during the last week in Se somber Miss 
upport or Miss Susan B, Anthony's recent article | Recorder, of Americus. As president of | i language to which we are not accus- | Curing gg 
romotion P ; tomed. Slack will be the guest of Mrs. Stevens in 
‘. PHILISTIS. in The Arena, on equal suffrage, may be | the club during the past year, she has Mr. T. G. Bow es: I entirely sym-| Portland until her return to England 
eS had at five cents a copy, or twenty-five | strengthened the association by insisting pathize with that view, and I would ask | early in September. 
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(Known by ber face, struck on a coin of her hus- 


nd’s reign. Hiero I1., 215 &. C. 





BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 





cents a dozen, either at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 107 World Building, New York 
City, or from Miss Anthony, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











that members thereof should be in reality 
journalists, and not literary writers and 
contributors to the monthly magazines, 
no matter what their standing or literary 


whether I may not move ‘That the peti- 
tion be not received.” I beg to move 
that. 


THe SpeaAKER: I have not had an 


Miss BERTHA STONEMAN, a student in 
the botanic department of Cornell Univer- 
sity for several years, who received the 


‘ } Ly a gee ed tht teal ability. In her address before the club | 9PPOrtunity of looking into the matter, degree of Doctor of Philosophy there in 
rig vy wi eauty, though two thou- _- 7 id chet hh thelr pl d but Iam told that there is really no pre- | 1895, has been appointed professor of 
parcey- ot —— The Countess of Aberdeen, president of | *9° © ab eae lave sbelr piace anc’ | cedent for a motion of this kind. I would | Botany in the Huguenot College at Ca 
4 yh Two thousand wondrous years—have come | |). 1 ternational Council of Women, and | ‘eit work to do, but they should no | suggest to the honorable member that the elas tee ain ee a pe 
liss Smith, : and gone ; ofthe National Council of Gonotien more affiliate in the same association than | opinion of the House having been indi- 7, sous : an o a 
Since this fair face knew happy smiles and doctors and lawyers or ministers and cated he had better let the matter drop. New York, July 24. The Huguenot Col- 
er te tears. Women, is now in England, and is endeav- teachers. The club sustained her position. | (Hear, hear.) lege was established for the education of 
iaple grove Upon a coin her husband-king did line oring to organize a National Council of Mra. William King is the “Aunt Susie’ Mr. T. G. Bowixs: Very well, sir,| daughters of the French and Dutch Hu- 
; near Mt. : Women for Great Britain and Ireland. z 8 ee then I will not press it. uenot and English residents of South 
5 per week, The sweet sereneness of her perfect face, of the Atlanta Constitution. Mrs. Harris 4 g 
Center, Vt. And made her thus forevermore the sign iiiiatiae d Mr. Courtney: Perhaps I may be} Africa. Miss Stoneman was graduated 
es mpalad iis Gdasaiaiats enmiiieds caameaahh of Rome, is prominently associated with permitted to say a word. As to the lan- | ¢ the High School at J re 
terary a that fair kingdom's vanished streng Miss Annie M. MacLean, a graduate of | the press. Miss Woodberry, of the At- i b mai = g — cw, 
ot, and the and grace - , y guage of the petition, if it is to be received | wy and before reaching her thirtieth 
pee.. Ganiees ‘ Acadia University, Nova Scotia, took the | lanta Journal, is on the faculty of the | in the ordinary course I need say nothing, | ““* ~” 8 
y Empire and throne are lost in glooms of | degree of Master of Philosophy at the | Lucy Cobb Institute, and is one of the | but with regard to the proposal of the | Year attained the honors of bachelor, 


1L, Boston, 


Earn 


night; 
Philistis is not lost, nor can she be. 
Dear relic of a faithful love’s delight, 
Still do we own her gentle regency. 


No grasp of age her graces can purloin; 
And one poor stroller on times farthest 








University of Chicagoin July. Miss Mac- 
Lean is the first Canadian woman to take 
a higher degree from this university. Her 
thesis was on ‘Factory Legislation for 
Women in the United States.” 


—_>-? 








leading club women in the South. 

Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, of Atlanta, is 
one of the most brilliant women in the 
State, a charter member of the club, and 
perhaps more prominently associated with 
the press than any woman not of it. She 


honorable member of the King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Bowles), I would point out that it 
would be hardly proper to reject a petition 
which has not been printed, and the terms 
of which can, therefore, scarcely be fully 
realized. 


Mr. Gep@e: I would ask, sir, as a 


master, doctor, and professor. She is a 
niece of Miss Kate Stoneman, of Albany. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE BAILEY, &@ young 
Nashville, Tenn., musician, who has just 
returned from Europe, has, as a souvenir 
of her stay in Vienna, a diploma of dis- 


“ Ways Would rather be Philistis on her coin The defalcation and suicide of Miss Alice | 8° 8trongly favored the position taken by pease o — ba arn a ae =e tinction from the Casino Club, an organ- 

Than Geman painted in her barge; M. Barrett should be a warning to all women | the president in regard to members, that the langunas of it. Is he bound to poosent ae —- includes the membens of 

No other glory hers than this, her name, engaged in positions of trust and respon- | She would have resigned, but was silenced | any petition which may be sent to him, | he nobility of Austria. The others are 

nts. Philistis, and her husband’s love her fame. | sibility. First, never to speculate with | bY @ chorus of negatives. whether its form is right or wrong, and if | held by Mme. Carreno, Friulein Renard, 

—Inter-Ocean. money of other people, or with any Miss Belle Walsh, of the Augusta | itis wrong, would it not be his duty to| Frau Ebrenstein, and Eugene Dalbert. 

felt need ee money which one pate sy afford to lose, | Chronicle staff, is a member of the club. = a “ oo "a The diploma was given to Miss Bailey on 

ired and : ’ , ’ | Mrs. Beulah S. Moseley, who contributed HE SPEAKER: n honorable member | the occasion of her opening concert last 

* . Second, never to take any one’s advice or ’ , y» ; ; ; : eae 

oe EDITORIAL NOTES. oseamnene atheut cet investigation | # Paper to the club meeting on “Purity in = —= oe dye by ent on November. A composition, written by 
, s ” Fy J . 

ay make f Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone | into the real value of stocks or other Journalism,” is editor and proprietor of | gentleman did exercise his discretion in | Miss Bailey, ete dedicated to the Arch- 

08. . d Bie ‘ hi . the Rome Georgian, which she has suc- | this case. duchess Marie Valerie, daughter of the 

Blackwell, will spend the coming month | property before buying. Third, never to 7 , 

ley order. with her friends at the Shayback Camp | buy on a margin, which is simply gam- cessfully carried on for nearly three years. ees. he eats - Emperor of Austria, for which she re- 

on Lake M : h “ama - 4 bling, with the chances all against the The Georgian is enterprising and pro- Ge cay %, 2 We Cite the third | ceived a personal letter from the arch- 

n — Memp — ~y tr seta iene gressive, and contains much news con- reading of the Woman Suffrage Bill was | duchess. In the fall she returns to Vien- 

~w York. ae SS : = cerning the women of the South. It has | the fourth “order of the day,” the first| na, where she makes her formal début 





ester 








Care Hon. S. J. Barrows, Georgeville, P. 
Q., Canada. 


--- 








The mid-year meeting of the National 
American Suffrage Business Committee, 
the proceedings of the Berkshire County 








We are constantly meeting with cases 
where women, relying on some injudi- 
cious or mercenary adviser, have invested 
the savings of a lifetime, with the result 
of having to face an old age of want and 
privation. No education is so necessary 








been adopted as the official organ of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and one page is largely devoted to club in- 
terests, with Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson as 
editor. The Georgian issued a very credit- 
able Fourth of July edition. It was 





order, the ‘‘Verminous Persons Bill,’’ was 
discussed at great length, the minority 
opposed to woman suffrage spinning out 
the debate to prevent the suffrage bill 
from coming up. After several hours of 
cheap witticisms, Mr. Dillon said: 





Nov. 11, in the great Verein Music Hall, 
under the auspices of the greatest musical 
society in the world. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD writes of Mrs. 
Livermore’s autobiography: “It may be 
said without exaggeration that no woman 


; scien at tie teas tee ak p eg as a business education; and few women, | Printed in red, white, and blue, and con- omar Ge ke a in America has lived a more symmetrical 
{ Mass., and the noble stand taken in New | ©ve® college graduates, have this. Since tained 2 good deal of interesting and | Fr ouse of Commons had resolved to make | * Bore helpéul life then Mrs, Mary A. 
er. York by Col. Grant, make lively and in- 99 out of 100 men who engage in busi- | Patriotic matter, educational and club | of itself that afternoon, and it is still Livermore. It is fortunate for us that 
eesnett ai Ww 1 lude, this | 2¢88 fail, how can women hope to| news. Among the original articles were | more difficult to account for the conduct she has not only lived such a life, but has 
ant a wei » S| succeed, unless familiar in all its details | the appeal made by Mrs. W. H. Felton at | of the Government. (Question.] Having | written a full and vivid account of it from 
> ANN a the instructive address on The with the affair in which they invest? the Tennessee Centennial in behalf of the | brought representatives from all parts of | beginning to end, and it is needless to say 
4 ’ esponsibility of Women Physicians, education of the poor white girls of the | the world, the Government has produced | ¢hat she has done this in her own frank, 
tA) —- ig 4 in —— ~ = por wt 20 cnn eameiieen tn nein: meme South, and a paper on ‘*‘Women in Poli- eas bap ue mca of Geelenas eee strong, noble-hearted fashion. There is 
ee eee eee ee Sere —— , ( tics’ read by Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson be- | pest dispose of its time. The situation | 2°t line in which the author poses, but 
“ESTER ee ppm, oe i - Oe The largest election in Idaho since wom- fore the Rome Women’s Club. was catheela due to the action of the | from cover to cover the book is warm 
. proposed reénactment of the infamous| |. enfranchised last November, was| Mrs. Jobnson thinks that there is need | Government in specially reserving this | with the fires of a motherly heart, and 
.- wae 5 Contagious Diseases Acts. The subject held in Boise, the capital, on July 13. | of womanly influence in legislation. She afternoon to the Verminous Pyrsons Bill. | }ighted by the sunshine of a great brain. 
ays at 10 is hideous and repellant, but one in which a , asks: Mr. T. W. Russevu (the only occupant | Eyery modern movement that ks to 
ster at 5 and the dignity and self-respect of intelligent The contest hinged on the question of of the Treasury Bench): The Govern- 7 — 
e Boston at gnity , P having or not having reasonable city im- If the mothers of America had a voice | jent had nothing to do with the appear- incarnate the spirit of Christ in the cus- 
ster at 3 and womanhood are vitally concerned. If the provements. Among other things, the | in making the laws of their country. think | ance of this bill'os the Gest endes 41 the | toms of society and the laws of the land 
pepetaee She Gene mare Gene city has never compelled property owners | YOu Georgia, one of the original thirteen | Gay, It became the first orjler in con-| has found in Mrs. Livermore one of its 
75¢. known, sexual vice would be materially tolay down sidewalks. The “improve- — —— — ee ae sequence of the rules of the House. most eloquent champions; and this book 
1 $12.50. Cimintohed, jas co the une of aeohene ment’’ candidate for mayor was Mr. Alex- ae Chub of Atteote pa sean first official Mr. Ditton would like to know, then, | gives us, in addition to the rich mosaic of 
es for large stimulants has been lessened by 8 waren ander, a man of moderate means, good | act was to send a petition to the Legisla- why the Government specially reserved | her life’s history, several of her ablest 
beauties of — knowledge of the injury they in- reputation, anda Jew. The opposing can- | ture asking that one be built as soon as — p pyate eye ld not be in | ctures: One of which concerns the tem- 
Gen. Mgr. ict. - = didate was Mr. Sonna, a man of wealth, | Possible. i bins ae Gthoncrable nM on oe ican perance reform. The thoughtful women 
In Chicago, the Civil Service Commis- and thoroughly respected. As Mr. Sonna She also presented the facts in regard to | the action of policy of the Government of the future, in the homes where they 
T. sien. on July 29 posted a list of 221 per- is interested in temperance and church af- | the statutes of the different States relat- | in regard to the orders of the day. are to enjoy the beatitude of an equal 
— omen eligible a ward and street inspect- | fairs, it was predicted that the vote of the | ing to the age of protection for girls, asthey | Mn. DILLON admitted that he was out comradeship with those whom they love 
> Season. ors, as the result of the recent examina- | Women would be for him. But the major- | were published in the Woman's JouRNAL of order, but his feelings had got the bet- | best, can but turn these pages with rever- 
suse; ten ‘in Cc : inted ity of the women recorded their belief in | last year. ter of him. ([Laughter.] The leader of | ent gratitude, because they will know 
balcon - Commissioner Winston pointed out | ™ the House and all the responsible min-| thon better than we do now, that n 
yy with pride that the candidate who got the city improvements, and Mr. Alexander and Both Mrs. Moseley and Mrs. Johnson are isters were absent, not caring in the least ’ ’ Oy) 
ren best bee and was almost perfect in her | ® Progressive council were elected by a | advocating, through the Rome Georgian, | for the honor and ‘dignity of the House of | ¥°™8" of her generation did more to 
den St, examination was a woman. This was | ™uch larger plurality than had been hoped | the adoption of coéducation at the State | Commons. When Irish members went make such homes possible than our great- 
: : for. Mrs. Carrie E. Myers was elected | University. F. M. A. (Continued on Second Page ) heart of reform, Mary A. Livermore.” 


Mrs. A. Emmogene Paul, who was for 
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“ WOMAN AND THE REPUBLIC.” 


Irreverent opponents of the woman suf- 
frage movement (males, of course) used to 
speak of its earlier promoters as the shriek- 
ing sisterhood. Mrs. Helen Kendrick 
Johnson, the laborious lady who has 
wrought this flamboyant patchwork quilt 
to smother the cause once for all, has also 
succeeded in altering that cap to fit her- 
self and the band she leads. Her book is 
in some sort the Bible of a political Salva- 
tion Army, manned by women gifted with 
tongues that wag after the manner of 
Billingsgate, and valiant with the tam- 
bourine. With holy zeal they pursue the 
evil suffragists with denunciations that 
not only scatter the batter these poor wom- 
an’s righters have mistaken for brain, but 
tear out their hair by the roots to show the 
baldness of their pretensions. Orthodox 
theology has its little difficulties, but even 
its stern decrees recognize some ‘‘midway 
plaisance’’ path that need not lead directly 
to destruction. This doxy is less liberal. 
From her eminence this infallible feminine 
Pope (male, Papa, female, Mamma) decrees 
anathema against each and every plea and 
claim put forth by the misguided creatures 
of her own sex, who have heretically ex- 
ercised the right of private judgment in 
this matter, regardless of the right divine 
of Mamma Johnson to rule them wrong. 
With all the formality of bell, book, and 
candle, she curses the woman suffrage ad- 
vocates from head to toe; nothing they 
say is true, nothing they think is sound, 
everything they do is wrong, their princi- 
ples “are those which turn individuals 
and nations backward and not forward," 
for which sufficient and convincing reason 
she turns them and their principles down. 
She declares that the suffrage movement 
is a movement to turn the home inside 
out and upside down; ‘it strikes a blow 
squarely at the home and the marriage re- 
lation,’ and what is still more extraordi- 
nary, it wants to make ‘‘women indepen- 
dent of the present social order.” Canon 
Sydney Smith recognized three sexes— 
men, women, and priests. So long as so- 
ciety consists of the two more important 
of these three elements, it is not easy to 
guess how woman can make herself inde- 
pendent of the human order except by 
turning herself into a species of feathered 
angel and dwelling with the eagles. We 
have not heard this advocated on wom- 
an’s rights platforms. Winged creatures 
of humble “social order’’ have fulfilled 
high destiny before now; the cackling of 
geese once saved a city. Even so may 
our great country yet be saved by the 
music of arguments like this, taken ata 
random opening of ‘‘Woman and the Re- 
public,” against the suffragists: 

‘I deny the truthfulness of the accusa- 
tion, and denounce as an absurdity the 
bombastic demand. I resent the unwar- 
ranted insult... and the still more 
bitter modern representations of wom- 
an’s conditions and rights in this world, 
and especially in this Republic; they are 
simply false.” 

Happily for domestic peace it is possi- 
ble for husband and wife to differ upon 
this question without the wholesale 
smashing of crockery indulged in by this 
book. Mannish women and womanish 
men are found on both sides, battling 
vigorously enough to have given equal de- 
light and edification to audience-jurors 
who have followed the battle some thirty 
years on each side of the Atlantic; yet we 
recall no such sustained tirade of ill-tem- 
pered nagging by the one party or the 

other as this. Logically, it is hard to 
deny the full rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship to women as women. Still more 
odious is it to attempt a defence of a sys- 
tem which entrusts the nation’s interests 
to illiterates and reprobates in breeches, 
while excluding the cultured and virtuous 
patriot in petticoats. If we governed the 
world, or our individual selves, by logic, 
these anomalies would not play the mis- 
chief with our fine theories, constitutions, 
decalogues, and declarations, Fortunately 
for the whole of us, we are born neither 
free nor equal, but in swaddling clothes 
which vexatiously diversify our reaches 
after equality, and send us scampering in 
pursuit of happiness along devious tracks 
with unhappiest stumblings. We get 
damaging bruises on our precious bumps 
of wisdom and self-approbation. Still, 
there is pretty sure to be “gumption”’ 
enough left to make us tolerant of our 
comrades’ gropings after the ideal. It is 
the old wrestling-match between right and 
expediency. Let the fanatical quarrel as 
much as makes them happy; the illogical 
sons of peace and progress will practise 
the expediency of admitting that every- 
body is right, more or less, and wrong, 
less or more. If our pint-pot cranium 
cannot hold your half-gallon intellect, 
why rage like the heathen and gnash our 
teeth at each other? There is always the 
inner light solace from modest conscious- 
ness that a teaspoon may hold the essen- 
tial qualities of a whole ox. Anyway, it 
is too late in the day for the assumption 
of ex cathedra airs on apy open question. 
And it is bad art, literary and controver- 
sial, to go on killing the adversary after 


he is well dead. Onlookers cannot help 
distrusting the victor’s brag about his 
first fatal blow. Mrs. Johnson’s inflated 
compilation recalls the small girl’s diver- 
sion of twirling around to puff out her 
skirts to look like a balloon when she sud- 
denly squats. The effect is imposing, in 
more senses than one. We are invited to 
survey the world from pole to pole, from 
China to Peru, and behold how the 
boasted Woman Suffrage movement, 
which for fifty years has blackened the 
firmament with its smoky fog, now dis- 
solves into thin air at the waving of the 
Johnsonian wand. She summarizes her 
achievement in the last pages thus: In 
chapter one, ‘‘I have given it as my opin- 
ion... Ihave spoken .. . I have point- 
ed out...I have appealed,” to the 
effect that the movement is out of har- 
mony with progress. In chapter two, we 
learn that “the dogma’”’ is “at war with 
true democratic principles, and is allied 
with despotism, monarchy, ecclesiastical 
oppression, and with the powers of license 
and misrule.’’ In chapter three, the lady 
is more gracious; “I attemptto prove... 
I try to refute;”’ the upshot being her 
pronouncement in favor of regulated uni- 
versal manhood suffrage as the natural 
and only safe basis of government. 
Chapter four demonstrates to the author’s 
full satisfaction that the suffrage move- 
ment “was not patriotic during the war, 
but was a hindrance to emancipation and 
reform.’ Chapter five shows that the 
movement has had no effect on legislation; 
chapter six tells how it has done nothing 
to open trades to women, and that while 
its socialistic friends have been worth- 
less, ‘‘safer and sounder organizations” 
have helped women. Chapters seven and 
eight teach us that the movement has 
hindered women in the professions and 
in education. Chapter nine “shows up” 
the alleged ‘‘Suffrage Woman's Bible,” 
gotten out by a few extremists for other 
purposes, and which has been publicly re- 
pudiated in the name of the association 
of which she is president. Chapter ten, 
discussing this question of sex, denies 
the possibility of woman fulfilling all the 
duties of citizenship, and in noticing the 
social evil it replies to the charge of un- 
fairness to woman in the man-made code 
that “it is folly to deny that there is, in 
the nature of things, more excuse for 
men than for women.” Chapter eleven 
attacks the movement as a cover for the 
free love crusade. It isa movement to 
undermine the home. 

The marriage relation has been the 
most unsafe in the hands of the woman 
whose idea of equality either repudiates 
it outright or inveighs against its present 
status. From the revolutionary and infidel 
portion of France, from which it sprang, 
to the recently dead Oneida community, 
who but women who imbibed the doctrine 
that marriage was bondage have sustained 
the various forms of license which called 
itself freedom? ‘Transcendentalism and 
Libertinism worked together, and both 
found women who could be fitted to the 
task of destroying the home. 

The closing paragraph, like a woman’s 
postscript, contains the pith of all that 
goes before. These are its final sentences: 

The greatest danger with which this 
land is threatened comes from the igno- 
rant and persistent zeal of some of its 
women. They abuse the freedom under 
which they live, and to gain an impossi- 
ble power would fain destroy the govern- 
ment that alone can protect them. The 
majority of women have no sympathy 
with this movement, and in their enlight- 
enment, and in the consistent wisdom of 
our men, lies our hope of defeating this 
unpatriotic, unintelligent and unjustifiable 
assault upon the integrity of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

With so much that is admirable in sub- 
stance and presentation, it is a pity and a 
surprise that the able writer and indus- 
trious compiler could not persuade herself 
to discriminate in flinging broadcast her 
scoldings and innuendoes. With many of 
her arguments we have all been familiar 
for years; a large proportion of her facts, 
citations, and references to names are stale 
and unnecessarily cumbersome to the 
book. There is really no need to trot 
out one’s school-day knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman republics, and not a 
little of the contemporary history of the 
world could profitably be spared. All 
kinds of newspaper statistics are pressed 
into service without any effort to dissect 
and arrange them comparatively, and 
there is no index. Crude figures mean 
anything or nothing, and crude facts can 
be made to lie, and what is worse, to 
suggest false impressions. Superficiality, 
or the tricky art of the ward politician, 
marks the author’s silly parade of voting 
totals on the woman suffrage question, 
and her equally shallow pitting of State 
against State as a criterion of moral and 
numerical superiority. New York and 
Massachusetts have indulged in a flying 
shot at the question, the majority being 
adverse to the woman’s claim. Utah and 
Wyoming favored it, which excites Mrs. 
Johnson to ask, triumphantly, ‘In which 
States have women made most progress 
and showed themselves most likely to 


duties?”’ Gross totals have a rather in- 
toxicating effect on Mrs. Johnson’s phil- 
osophic mind, or it would probably have 
set her thinking as to what on earth num- 
bers have to do with qualities. If Massa- 
chusetts, with its population of nearly 
300 to the square mile, polls a small 
woman's vote, and Wyoming, with not 
more than one to the square mile, polls a 
large vote, what is the value of a supposed 
comparison which ignores all the condi- 
tions? Five good women in the West 
surely outweigh fifty inferior women in 
the East. We do not assume that west- 
ward the march of wisdom went to stay, 
but neither must Mrs. Johnson presume 
to hint that itlags East. With her heroic 
resolve to save the Republic from the 
ruin that awaits it when the Golden Calf 
is dethroned, we cordially sympathize. 
If anything can terrify the wicked bi- 
metallist host it must be a screech from 
the Amazon trumpeter of the shrieki.g 
sisterhood, and, in token of our sincerity 
in wishing to coéperate with the latest 
self-anointed savior, we gladly lend her 
the advantage of our megaphone. 

‘During the late Presidential election 
the issues passed the boundary that sep- 
arates party politics from patriotic faith. 
° When the test came, California 
voted for sound money against repudia- 
tion, for authority against anarchy, by a 
small majority, and threw its ballots heav- 
ily against woman suffrage. With the en- 
thusiastic help of its women voters, Col- 
orado gave its electoral voice 16 to 1 against 
sound money and sound Americanism. 
Which State can claim that its action 
rings truest to the stroke of honest metal 
in finance and in defence of national hon- 
or?”’ 


This feminine conundrum we frankly 
give up. So does its author, for no an- 
swerisgiven. There is too much “sound” 
and too little sense in the way it is stated 
to test the logic of this gem of Johnson- 
ese; let us substitute other equally appro- 
priate terms. 

When the test came, California voted 
for wooden nutmegs against sawdust 
pumpkins, for catachresis against dogmat- 
icism, by a small majority, and by a large 
one voted against earthquakes. Colorado 
sang a duet, soprano and tenor, in praise 
of a pair of honest scales and the ‘‘sound”’ 
of its echo is growing. Which State most 
scientifically accounts for the milk in the 
cocoa-nut? 

Unconsciously Mrs. Johnson antagonizes 
her own position by showing herself to 
be the perfect type of omniscient female 
required at headquarters to save the Re- 
public from—must we mention, inter alia 
—its muddle-pated, narrow-visaged sav- 
iors. Her book is an army of second- 
hand weapons, some antiquated, some 
‘quite modern boomerangs, displayed to 
dazzle the crowd. Combatants on either 
side cannot but learn something by hand- 
ling them, if only the reflection that a 
shrewd fighter would not expect to do 
much execution by hurling them all at 
once, and trying to hit objects that are 
miles away from the battle-field.—The 
Philadelphia American. 


——> 


AGAINST STATE REGULATION. 


Peculiar interest attached this year to 
the annual meeting in London of the 
Ladies’ National Association for the Aboli- 
tion of the State Regulation of Vice, in 
consequence of the fact that for the first 
time a few women have recently arrayed 
themselves on the side of regulation. This 
must be expected to lead to an attempt to 
revive them in England before long. The 
strong feeling evoked by the Indian regu- 
lations gave a greatly increased attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
National Association. Mrs. Butler pre- 
sided, and while regretting her inability 
to dv now what she could do twenty-five 
years ago, declared her intention to fight 
to her last day in the cause of social purity. 
The speech of the occasion was that of 
the Parliamentary leader of the agitation 
which cleared the Acts out of England, 
Sir James Stansfeld. He said that the 
strongest government of modern times 
had allowed itself to be led into a snare 
by wirepullers who had an interest in 
maintaining the Acts and the cantonment 
regulations. The Government had also 
been approached by a number of ladies, 
but they (the Association) would appeal 
from these to the whole womanhood of the 
kingdom. That women’s memorial,in favor 
of regulation of vice, was not a document 
conceived or even understood by those 
who had signed it, but was couched in the 
words of the doctors and soldiers who 
for twenty-five years past had worked to 
make vice safer. As to the position in 
India, it was evident that Lord George 
Hamilton was going to give the Govern- 
ment a free hand. The figures from that 
country were terrible, but where was the 
blame to be placed? On the policy of the 
military authorities during the last 
twenty-five years. His demand was that 
strict disciplinary measures should be 
taken in the case of the boys who went to 
serve the Queen in India, and that a sense 
of responsibility should be imposed on 
the officers who were in charge of them, 





to raise the tone and character of the 
soldiers themselves. 

Professor James Stuart, M. P., moved 
the adoption of a petition to the Govern- 
ment in the same terms as the memorial 
now being circulated for signature by 
women, the concludiag words of which 
are that “tthe two days’ debate in the 
House of Lords has clearly proved the 
desire on the part of a large number of 
military and official classes to adopt with- 
out delay in some form the principle of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts not only in 
India, but in England and other parts of 
the Empire. In view, therefore, of the 
danger which threatens both at home and 
abroad, your memorialists desire to ex- 
press their earnest hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government will be withheld from any 
action tending to bring about so great a 
disaster.”’ 





FLOWERS AT LEIPZIG. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in an article in 
the N. Y. Independent on ‘‘Plain Life and 
High Thought’’ as exemplified at Leipzig 
University, says: 


Leipzig is one of the great flower marts 
of Europe. It is a joysome sight to go 
through the early morning market and 
see the flowers of all kinds in masses 
beyond conception. There is no student 
so poor that he cannot add to the beauty 
of his room the charm of a flower, when 
for two cents he can have a big bunch of 
mignonette. This very morning the ex- 
penditure of twenty-four cents gave one 
literally an armful of mignonette, large 
and fragrant; forget-me-nots, bluer than 
the sky of rather gray Leipzig; great 
golden buttercups like what grow on the 
upland meadows of the Rigi; kornblumen, 
the old Emperor’s favorite flower; and 
lilies of the valley in profusion. Plain 
living, amid flowers, with music, nature, 
and friendship at command, may easily 
lead to high thinking, and the student 
who is here to strive for acquirement of 
truth may well scorn the trappings of 
wealth, since wealth is not needed to 
command the highest and best. 





MISS BUTLER IN SOCIAL WORK. 


Miss Rosalie Butler, who recently died 
at Stockbridge, had been for a quarter 
of a century one of the most active and 
efficient workers for the betterment of 
social conditions in New York City. 
When the visiting committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association for the county of 
New York was formed in 1872, Miss But- 
ler was made its secretary. This body 
was, in fact, organized as visitors of Belle- 
vue Hospital, before the State Association 
existed. Miss Butler was the practical 
head of the committee; she organized the 
corps of visitors to the institution, wrote 
the general report, made plans for the 
remedy of abuses, and brought about the 
adoption of those plans by the authori- 
ties. The condition of Bellevue Hospital 
when the visitors began their volunteer 
work was deplorable. The buildings were 
filthy, the food poor and_ wretchedly 
served, being brought into the wards in 
cheap trenchers, without covers, and in 
all respects the patients seemed to be re- 
garded in no higher character than as 
animals —to be fed and operated upon. 
The nurses were ignorant, intemperate, 
and protégés of ward politicians. The 
committee organized at its own expense 
the Bellevue Hospital training-school for 
nurses, the first such school in a general 
hospital in the country. Miss Butler be- 
came one of the managers and was after- 
wards chosen president of the New York 
county committee, and was associated 
with the commissioners of charities and 
corrections in bringing about better con- 
ditions in New York prisons and hospitals. 
The recent reorganization of the hos- 
pitals, almshouses and asylums of New 
York is said to have been brought about 
chiefly through the intelligence and indus- 
try that Miss Butler brought to the service 
of the committee. 





TELEPHONES FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


Among the greatest evils and burdens 
of farm life have ever been reckoned the 
solitude which it entails on the women of 
the household. Many a wife has faded 
away because of the lonesomeness of her 
toil, far from the associations of those in 
whom she has an interest. A new West- 
ern experiment has opened a way to avoid 
this and substitute for the isolation of the 
farm a close cunnection with neighbors 
that means better enjoyment for all. 

Situated in Central Kansas are a num- 
ber of farms and ranches owned by rela- 
tives and close friends. Growing weary 
of the long drives between residences— 
for the distances on the prairies are mag- 
nificent—the farmers began experiment- 
ing with telephones, and have this spring 
put in working order a neighborhood sys- 
tem that is attracting wide attention. It 
starts from a little railroad station, and 
the wires are attached to the barbed wire 
of the ranch fences, no insulating process 
being used, it only being carefully ar- 
ranged so that there shall be no broken 
wires. Where the wire crosses the road 
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whilst everything possible should be done 








-clear even the big loads of prairie hay 
then comes down and is stapled to > 
fence-post and connected with the barbed 
wire again. The residences along the 
route have plain six-dollar instruments, 
which are the principal portion of the 
expense. The line is about six miles 
long and connects a half-dozen homes, 
The women can talk with one another as 
well as if they were in the same room, 
and on pleasant mornings, when all the 
instruments are in use, it is quite a social 
affair. The men who have large stock 
interests receive semi-daily market quo- 
tations from the depot, dictate their orders 
for buying and selling, and one of them 
manages, largely by w re, a cheese factory 
in a neighboring town. Contrary to all 
expectations, there is no leakage in the 
posts, and the conversation between the 
most widely separated points is carried 
on easily. The success of the line has 
encouraged the buildings of others, and 
it is probable that the barbed wi e fences 
of the plains will soon be generally em- 
ployed for telephone lines. 

The recent experiments with rural de- 
livery of mail in prairie communities 
have been very successful, and although 
there are such widely separated homes 
as are not known in the East, the carriers 
found it much appreciated, and were able 
to serve whole neighborhoods by a single 
visit. The families of the farmers are 
greatly delighted with the innovation. 

C. M. HarGer, 
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back to their country at the end of the 
session, the only measure they would be 
able to hold up to their supporters as the 
result of their labors for months in the 
House of Commons was this Verminous 
Persons Bill. [Laughter.] ‘he bill itself 
was simply preposterous. It was a dis- 
gusting and unnecessary bill. [Laughter 
and ‘‘Hear, hear.’’ |} 


After the Verminous Persons Bill had 
been passed to its third reading, the sec- 
ond order of the day, the Plumbers’ Reg- 
istration Bill, was discussed till the hour 
for adjournment arrived. The London 
Daily News says: 


Mr. DILLon denounced in the House of 
Commons yesterday with refreshing vigor 
the contemptible exhibition which that 
assembly was left and was content to 
make of itself. The public, without dis- 
tinction of political opinion, will be very 
much inclined to agree with the Irish 
leader. Mr. Dillon has his own, or rather 
his country’s, particular cause of com- 
plaint. In the month of March he asked 
the Government for time in which to dis- 
cuss an Irish Land Bill, and he was told 
that there was none tugive him. In July 
he finds the House engaged in the dis- 
cussion of a Verminous Persons Bill. No 
wonder he is disgusted. His disgust will 
be shared by people who have no interest 
in Irish Land Bills and no sympathy with 
the cause of which Mr. Dillon is the 
champion. The debate, if it can be called 
debate, upon the third reading of the bill 
already named showed the House of Com- 
mons at its very worst. The jokes were 
below the level of a bar parlor, and the 
representatives of the people roared with 
laughter when Sir Francis Powell sat down 
on his hat. The buffoonery was not even 
genuine. The gloomy farce was kept up, 
and a motion for the closure rejected, be- 
cause Committee on the Woman’s Suffrage 
Bill was the fourth order of the day. We 
should like to ask the respectable oppo- 
nents of woman’s suffrage whether they 
approve of fighting it with such weapons 
as these. If they want to excite a great 
deal more feeling in its favor than now 
exists, they are going the right way to 
work. They profess to believe that if the 
women had votes the House of Commons 
would be degraded. How much lower 
could it go than it went yesterday? Sug- 
gestions that the animals should be sched- 
uled, that the bill should apply only to 
Scotland, and that it should be sent to a 
Select Committee of specially qualified 
members, were the most brilliant flashes 
of wit in which Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Gibson Bowles indulged. 

We have a great deal of sympathy with 
the irregular language of the ladies’ peti- 
tion presented by Mr. Courtney on Tues- 
day. The House of Commons has the 
power, and therefore the right, of refusing 
women votes. But it should do so hon- 
estly and openly. It should fight fair. 
For the position in which the House was 
involved yesterday the Government are 
directly responsible. Parliamentary busi- 
ness is in their hands, and they can deal 
with it as they please. At this moment 
they have, by special resolution, control 
over every day in the week, and the con- 
cession to private members of the first 
two Wednesdays after Whitsuntide was an 
act of favor on Mr. Balfour’s part. The 
Leader of the House is a supporter of 
Woman’s Suffrage, and voted for the sec- 
ond reading of Mr. Begg’s Bill. But his 
vote wasa silent one. He took no part in 
the debate, and the Government offered 
the House no guidance whatsoever. This 
grave dereliction of duty is unique in Par- 
liamentary annals. The political enfran- 
chisement of women may be a good thing 
or a very bad thing. We believe it to be a 
good one. But, bad or good, it is about 
the most important and comprehensive 
change which could be proposed to the 
Legislature. Any Government worthy of 
the name is bound to have upon such a 
subject a positive and collective opinion. 





it is lifted on high poles until it will 


The Leader of the House of Lords agrees 
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has?”’ “But she sleeps in the hen-coop, | BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH | down, and crying as heartily as his 
papa.” ‘*Why, Cedric!’’ ‘She said she THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, brother 
did.” ‘‘What do you mean?” ‘Don’t Mamma was “brought out’’; and there 
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with the Leader of the House of Com- 
Most of the other Ministers are 


mons. 
hostile. The result is chaos and con- 
fusion... . A few more such displays as 


yesterday’s, and the reputation of the 
House would be irretrieveably injured. 


The Woman’s Signal of London says: 


It is a singular coincidence, not without 
its sarcastic side, that the Bill which was 
made the means of preventing the Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Bill coming on was one of the 
most disgusting and insignificant subjects 
that could possibly be brought forward, as 
if toemphasize the contempt with which 
the House of Commons regards the inter- 
ests of women, The Verminous Persons 
Bill is of very small importance; the third 
reading might have been passed without 
any discussion; but as it affected a very 
small number of persons, and those of the 
very lowest class, it was particularly out- 
rageous to use as the means of evadinga 
decision upon the rights of half the com- 
munity. ‘The object of the little measure 
that was made to block Women's Suffrage 
is to allow, not compel, local authorities to 
provide means for the disinfection of the 
clothing of persons infected by vermin, 
free of charge and without making them 
paupers. If anything more despicable can 
be imagined than the debate upon this 
Bill; if anything more degrading to the 
House of Commons can be conceived of 
than the laughter which resounded 
throughout the afternoon (partly at the 
extremely poor wit of Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Gibson Bowles upon a subject in 
which there is really nothing in the least 
funny, but laughter created far more by 
the school-boy delight in sly mischief in- 
volved in seeing Woman’s Suffrage so 
kept out of the House)—I do not know 
what itcan be. If women do not resent 
the conduct of members this session, and 
if there are not enough honorable and 
earnest men to make the resentment ef- 
fectual, we are at a low point indeed. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, indeed, presumed to 
begin his speech in the following manner: 
“I do not think these verminous persons 
ought to have the franchise.”’ This per- 
son is the owner of ‘*The Lady,” one of 
the numerous “‘ladies’ papers’’ which give 
large incomes to men, and at the same 
time are devoted to frivolity and small- 
beer, and are in opposition to every im- 
provement of the status of women. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, when he sees what his 
clients pay him to provide, might well 
feel contempt for women; but it would be 
probably to the ultimate advantage of his 
own side if he expressed that scorn a little 
less freely and grossly. 

But what is really so discreditable is 
not the conduct of merely one or two 
men, for boors and persons destitute of 
decency and good taste must always 
exist in every public assemblage. What 
is discreditable to parliamentary institu- 
tions, as a whole, and to the mother of 
parliaments in which the scene occurred, 
in particular, is the manner in which this 
miserable series of efforts at being funny 
was received. ‘The House screamed with 
laughter. 

This sorry exhibition of how the House 
of Commons feels at liberty to behave, 
when questions affecting the interests of 
women are concerned, ought to arouse 
women themselves to a much keener 
sense of the necessity for acting in ear- 
nest in obtaining areform with regard 
to the representation of women. There 
is a great number of ladies, especially 
in the Liberal Party, who express them- 
selves in favor of Women’s Suffrage, 
but are content to leave that expression 
asa mere “pious opinion.’”’ The repre- 
sentation of women, they say, is some- 
thing that is very desirable to be accom- 
plished, if it comes about of itself. But 
they will not make themselves disagree- 
able ever it. It is not a matter to which 
they are prepared to sacrifice their 
personal friendships, and their private 
interests in the progress of the Liberal 
Party, or for which they will refuse to 
push any other question that the Liberal 
leaders may please to say is an urgent 
matter of Liberal politics. Yet surely— 
when it is possible not only for some 
men to talk and behave in so insulting a 
manner, but for the House of Commons, 
as a whole, to receive the stupid and 
futile attempts at fun with rapturous 
delight; for the Government to allow the 
time of the House to be thus wasted; and 
for the nominal friends in the House of 
Women’s Suffrage to absent themselves 
on 80 critical an occasion, in such num- 
bers that the ‘‘closure’”’ was lost for the 
want of 14 more votes, surely it must be 
clear that women ought to be prepared 
to take up this subject seriously. Surely, 
it is time for the Liberal Women’s leaders 
to insist upon it that no candidates shall 
be selected in any constituency where 
the support of women in the election 
work is desired, without pledging them- 
selves to vote in the House for the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

Mr. Courtney is to be thanked for the 
courage with which he presented the 
strong, yet not too strong, petition of 
the women. But the real work must be 
done in the constituencies. We must see 
the division list on the closure, for one 


not vote init why they were not there. 
Then in election times we must find out 
our friends, and refuse to work for our 
enemies, and give specially strong sup- 
port to those whom we know we can rely 
upon in the House. We may persuade, 
and argue, and be polite forever; even 
“verminous persons’’ will still be of more 
consequence than we, and will be put 
into the place that women’s questions 
should occupy, till we ourselves are more 
courageous and resolved. 

The following resolution was adopted 
at a meeting of the Committee of the 
“Union of Practical Suffragists within 
the Women’s Liberal Federation’ on 
July 9: 

That this Committee of the Union of 
Practical Suffragists within the Women’s 
Liberal Federation expresses its strong 
sense of the unworthiness of the indirect 
means by which the House of Com- 
mons avoided, on July 7, carrying out 
the principle of Woman’s Suffrage, for 
for which it had declared on February 3. 
And the Committee urges on _ all 
women that they will only obtain a rec- 
ognition of their just claims when men 
have learned by personal experience that 
women will not provide political and 
financial help to candidates who, if re- 
turned, will, whether by direct or indirect 
methods, hinder the attainment of the 
enfranchisement of women. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN 
Great Britain. By C. S. Bremner, 
with a preface by Miss E. P. Hughes. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
1897. 


This is an admirable compilation of 
facts and figures upon a most interesting 
topic. The change wrought within fifty 
years in the education of women is a 
complete reformation. Stagnation has 
given place to activity, and this book is a 
monument of patient industry and re- 
search. The change, visible in every 
sphere, is most strongly marked in second- 
ary education. A large number of high 
schools have sprung up, not mere copies 
of boys’ high schools, but with a separate 
individuality. The book is a direct out- 
come of the International Congress of 
Education held at Chicago in 1893. It 
will help to bridge the isolation in which 
women teachers now work. 

Miss Bremner points out that in Eng- 
land the removal of education from the 
hands of the church was disastrous to 
female instruction, as the funds formerly 
used for this purpose in the convents 
were diverted, and no new substitutes 
provided, as in the case of men. The 
destruction of the religious houses abso- 
lutely extinguished for a time any sys- 
tematic education of women. The re- 
formers failed to use and dignify unmarried 
women in sucial work, and thought that 
for wives and mothers education was un- 
necessary and even injurious. Even now, 
although the best girls’ schools are as 
good as the best boys’ schools, they are 
comparatively few, and at Oxford and 
Cambridge the ratio of male to female is 
as 6,000 to 400. Buta section of educated 
men are giving loyal and generous aid; 
women have themselves become managers 
and teachers. The advance of education 
has called forth a new type of woman, 
strong, just, and capable. The success of 
the movement is now assured, because it 
is largely in women’s own hands. In 
fifty years more all barriers will have been 
thrown down. The tools will be for her 
who can use them. Education in Scot- 
land is treated in a separate chapter. 
From the infant school up to the honors, 
classes, and degrees of the universities all 
possibilities are now open to Scottish 











women. This book should be widely 
read. H. B. B. 
HUMOROUS. 


Facetious Passenger—How often, con- 
ductor, does your trolley-car kill a man? 
Conductor (tartly)—Only once.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Some one inquired of a colored man 
who was just beginning to read what 
progress he was making. ‘“Oh,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am out of the Bible, and into 
the newspaper!”’ 


Ardent Lover—If you could only see my 
heart, Belinda, you would know how 
fondly— Up-to-Date Girl (producing 
camera)—I intend to see it, Hiram. Sit 
still, please.—Christian Work. 


Tired City Child—Mamma, I’m awful 
sick of city streets. Mamma—Well, my 
dear, next Saturday we’ll go to Central 
Park; and you can have a lovely time all 
day long keeping off the grass.—New 
York Weekly. 


“Papa, is ‘Mrs. Bigelow very poor?”’ 





thing, and inquire of our friends who did 


“No, Cedric; Mrs. Bigelow is well off. 
Don’t you know what a nice house she 


you remember, when she was here to din- 
ner night before last, she excused herself, 
and said she must go home early because 
she went to bed with the chickens? ’— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


One of the wittiest as well as one of 
the most accurate and accomplished of 
American scholars was the late Prof. 
A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University. 
Having one day in the class-room re- 
marked that the Greek preposition eis 
invariably means “‘into,’’ he was reminded 
by one of his pupils that a professor in 
another college had asserted the con- 


trary. ‘Well,’ was the reply, “if that 
be true, | can only say that he has 
slipped up on the eis, that is all.”— 
Watchman. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TWO LITTLE TRAMPS. 


BY MARY G, BUTTS, 





Ted and Fred are not story-book boys 
by any means. They live in a beautiful 
home in a beautiful valley, and are very 
real boys indeed. But they are some- 
what original in their manner of amusing 
themselves. ‘Playing tramp”’ is one of 
their favorite games. A gypsy cave is 
their great delight, and camping out seems 
to them worth any amount of trouble. 

One summer morning they woke up 
very early—at four o’clock, indeed. The 
birds were singing delightfully. The air 
was so fresh and fragrant that breathing 
was pure joy. Fred jumped out of bed, 
and ran to the open window, 

“O Ted,’ he said, ‘the daisies and wild 
roses and everything are saying: ‘Come 
out! Come out! Come out!’” 

An idea immediately took possession of 
Ted’s curly head. The boys had not 
played “tramp” that summer. What bet- 
ter time than this very morning? 

The idea was not long in reaching the 
other head, and the expedition was soon 
planned. They would fill a basket with 
goodies from the pantry; and then, if any 
supplies could be obtained on the road, 
so much the better. Fred was less con- 
scientious than Ted, and in his pleasure 
at the thought of the expedition, forgot 
entirely that poor mamma, who was not 
well and very nervous, might worry about 
her boys. Ted, however, who was the 
youngest and ‘“‘mamma’s baby,” felt a 
little anxiety about going away without 
saying a word to anybody. 

“Well,” said Fred, ‘‘we might put up a 
notice. I will write on a bit of paper, 
and tack it on the kitchen door.” 

‘“‘What will you write?” asked Ted. 

*“*You will see in a minute,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘Let’s get the provisions first. 
Then I'll make the notice.” 

A basket was soon stocked with biscuits, 
slices of cold meat, pickles, and cookies. 
So very quietly moved our little tramps 
about this business that none of the slum- 
bering people in the house were disturbed. 

‘“‘Now for the notice!’’ said Fred, as he 
pulled to pieces a pasteboard box and 
obtained a large piece of cardboard. 

He sat down at the kitchen table, pencil 
in hand, and wrote in large letters: 

“NOTIS. 

“Gon to play tramps. 
F. and T.” 

This ‘‘notis’’ was fastened to the out- 
side of the back door with a large pin. 
Quite satisfied now that they had done 
their duty, the boys took each a hickory 
stick in his right hand, and each a hold 
of the basket-bale with his left; and, with 
their broad-brimmed straw hats hiding 
their eager little faces, they set out on 
their way to trampdom. It was not long 
before they began to feel very hungry. 
Fred thought they ought to walk to some 
farmhouse, and get some milk to eat with 
their breakfast. 

“I don’t b’lieve I could beg,”’ said Ted, 
looking rather tired and pale. 

‘*Mebbe I couldn't,” said Fred; ‘‘unless 
I was ter’bly hungry. But then, you 
know, we could pay our way bringin’ in 
wood or somethin’.”’ 

“So we could,” said Ted, brightening. 
‘Folks are always glad to have their wood- 
boxes filled; and Mr. Chase’s folks haven’t 
any little boys, and they’ve got a lot of 
cows. Wonder if mamma has got up yet.”’ 

“Guess not,” replied Fred. ‘See, the 
sun is just peeking over the top of that 
hill! My! isn’t it hot? I wonder if they'll 
have corn muffinsfor breakfast. I’m glad 
we put up the notice.” 

The boys tramped on bravely till they 
arrived at Mr. Chase’s hospitable farm- 
house. Mrs. Chase smiled when she 
saw the little fellows and heard their 
story. She very readily gave them a pail 
of milk; and they promised to come 

back as soon as their breakfast was over, 
and work for her an hour. As to the 
breakfast, that was to be eaten in a 
maple grove a little way from the house. 
The milk helped out the meal finely, 
and never did bread and butter and meat 
and pickles and cookies taste better; for 


Don’t be scart. 





tramping is very hungry business indeed. 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from repu- 
table physicians, as the damage they will 
do is tenfold to the good you can possi- 
bly derive from them, Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. Itis taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








It must be confessed that the boys did 
not feel at all like doing chores for Mrs. 
Chase after their hearty breakfast. 

“But,” said Ted, ‘we are 
bound.”’ 

“So we are,”’ agreed Fred, with » little 
sigh, stretching himself out on the turf 
and looking up into the green, fluttering 
roof above them. 

‘Anyway, we might rest a little while,” 
said Ted. ‘‘It’s bad for our digestion to 
work so soon after eating.”’ 

Iam glad to say that honor held them 
to their duty of paying for the pail of 
milk. They worked very faithfully for 
good Mrs.Chase foran hour, At the end of 
that time the lady said: ‘‘I really needed 
help very much this morning. I think 
you have more than paid for your milk, 
Here is a nickel for each of you.” 

The boys’ eyes sparkled at this, and 
the five-cent pieces were very soon hidden 
in the depths of their very full little 
pockets. So far all had gone well. The 
young tramps felt quite rich now. So they 
concluded to go on to the village, about 
two miles away, and buy a supply of 
candy for their dessert, Then they would 
camp and dine under some friendly tree. 
They rested a good many times on their 
way to the village. Sometimes they 
stopped to watch the doings of a frisky 
chipmunk in his airy play. Sometimes 
they heard the harsh call of a catbird, 
and waited till they were able to espy 
the plump, saucy fellow in his leafy hid- 
ing-place. But, whatever the excuses for 
loitering, it was very delightful in the 
dewy, fragrant shade; and tramps are 
never known to be in a hurry. They 
reached the long tree-lined street after a 
while, however, and went straight to the 
confectioner’s. Soon they came out quite 
bold and gay, each with a supply of 
taffy and lozenges and little flat, round 
cocoanut cakes. They were sauntering 
along, their mouths full of sweets, never 
dreaming of trouble, when suddenly they 
espied a rider racing his foaming horse 
at the top of his speed. They stopped 
to gaze, boylike; but what was their 
astonishment when the next minute they 
perceived that the man was James, their 
father’s workman! He saw them at the 
same time, and, reining up his horse sud- 
denly, asked them what they were about. 
‘‘We’re playing tramp,”’ explained Fred. 
Ted was too frightened to speak at all, 
for he at once thought of his mother. 
“If you had tuld where you was a-goin’, 
you might ’a’ saved your mother’s life,” 
said James, roughly. ‘‘l’ve just been 
after Dr. Greene. Mebbe he can bring 
her out o’ the spell, an’ mebbe he can’t. 
But there’s no tellin’. She got to thinkin’ 
about the boy that was drownded last 
week, and nobody couldn’t do nothin’ 
with her. You ought to be ashamed o’ 
yourselves.” 

This was said with great rapidity; and 
James dashed on, followed closely by the 
doctor, who passed the group during the 
ex planation. 

Alas for the little tramps! Bitter was 
the ending of their joyful journey. 

“I don’t see why mamma need to be so 
scared if she saw the notice,’’ said Fred. 

‘‘Mebbe it blowed away,’’ sobbed poor, 
heart-broken Ted, wiping away his tears 
with a grimy little hand. ‘‘Anyway, if 
Dr. Greene does bring mamma out, I'll 
never, never, NEVER go anywhere ’thout 
telling her!’ 

“Nor I, neither,’ said Fred, breaking 


honor 


was great rejoicing, and never a word of 
blame when the boys made their ap- 
pearance. 

The ‘‘notis’’ was found over the fence 
in the currant-bushes, where a mischiev- 
ous breeze had carried it. 

Fred and Ted did not become perfect 
boys all at once; but they kept with 
perfect fidelity the resolution never to 
leave home without asking permission 
of father or mother. —Christian Register. 











We know the great cures by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are genuine because the peo- 
ple themselves write about them. 

153,000 boxes made from American tin 
are daily used in the manufacture of 
ENAMELINE. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘‘lhat wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as evér was told” 
The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
Yane. Au Fay ApAms Author of “Chapters from 








ane Austen’’ “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
dition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the ferm of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

“No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
“A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’? Séventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DuNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from poctegmagne Oy the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 

Maria [litchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself. Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 

25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price 75 cents each 

A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, fait of life, action and interest 

The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume comaiate in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
abvve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostom 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
peepee and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











Do You Love Birds ? 


Do you know they are being slaughtered 
so fast for millinery purposes that many of 
the choicest species are becoming extinct, 
and that they are not only being killedina 
humane manner, but certain kinds are 
actually SKINNED ALIVE? 


Do You Want It Stopped? 


You can greatly aid towards this end by distribut- 
ing among your friends and yy me a little 
pamphlet bearin onthis subject by Rev. W. J Day, 
Patitled “Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and Bird,’ 
which will be sent to any part of the United States 
at cost of printing and postage, 15 cents per dozen. 
A million copies or more should be circulated. I 
have sent broadcast at my own expense three hun- 
dred copies. I cannot do more. But for the love of 
the birds I will take the trouble to send them by the 
dozen to any one who will help on the good cause. 
The response is already getting quite generous. Hur- 
dreds of copies have been circulated in this way. Do 
not let it lag. Money in such small amounts can be 
sent in stamps or currency. Adi 





Ss 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, ip. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive unds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth Fyaneyivegs a a, 
Girls’ Classical School. <.. tember sand,” 166 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman's 
JournAau Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakes a paper ey oye from 
the it-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual convention of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at 
Alliance, Ohio, October 5,6, and7. Two or 
more National speakers will be in attend. 
ance. C. McCutLoueH EverHARD, Pres. 

EvizaBetu J. Hauser, Secy. 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS, AND TENNESSEE. 








Representatives of the Indiana and IIli- 
nois Woman Suffrage Associations and their 
friends will visit the Nashville Exposition, 
September 2. They will be received by the 
Tennessee ladies in the Woman’s Building, 
where a public meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of arrival. Mrs. Mary G. Evans, 
prominent in the woman suffrage work of 
Tennessee, will deliver the address of wel- 
come. A public reception will be tendered 
in honor of the visiting delegations. Ad- 
dresses will be given by prominent women 
of Illinois. The party will leave Chi- 
cago via the Monan and Big Four routes 
the morning of Sept. 1, and will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
of LaFayette, president of the Indiana Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. Reduced rates 
have been secured, and all members and 
friends of the Association and Women’s 
Clubs areinvited. It will be one of the most 
distinguished gatherings of the Exposition. 
While the excursion is under the direction 
of the ladies, gentlemen are invited to join 
the party, provided they pay their fare, and 
check their own baggage. 
-_-- 


MISS ANTHONY AT ADAMS. 





On July 29, the annual meeting of the 
Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society 
was held in the Pavilion at Forest Park, 
Adams, Mass., and it wasa woman suffrage 
convention from beginning toend. Din- 
ner was served to the guests in the Pavil- 
ion—a huge building with two noble 
beech-trees growing through the piazza 
floor, and towering up, living pillars, on 
either side the dvor. Then chairs were 
moved to the front of the hall, and the 
speaking began. The president of the 
Historical Society was detained bya wash- 
out on the railroad; and Dr. John Bascom, 
of Williams College, by the fact that the 
electric-car tracks were under water. 

Many of the expected guests arrived 
late for similar reasons; but several hun- 
dred people were interested listeners, and 
Miss Anthony more than made good the 
gaps in the programme. 

Rev. A. B. Whipple, of Pittsfield, pre- 
sided. He told how the father of Mary 
and Abigail Smith had been pleased with 
the young man whom Mary married, and 
had preached a sermon on the text, ‘‘Mary 
hath chosen the better part, which shall 
not be taken from her.’’ But when Abi- 
gail married John Adams, who was ‘‘only 
a lawyer,’ the old gentleman preached 
from the text, ‘John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and ye say he hath a 
devil.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Zahner, of St. Mark’s Church, 
made a short address of welcome. 

Miss Anthony said, in part: 

It is a great many years since I faced an 
audience in this good old town of Adams. 
The last time was in the Baptist church, 
when my old grandfather of eighty was 
coaxed to sit on the pulpit steps. He 
could not have been coaxed into the pul- 
pit of a “hireling minister.” Iam a Lap- 
ham as much as an Anthony. The Lap- 
hams were a prudent, sterling race. Some 
vf them rebelled. My great-uncle Abram 
went to the Genesees, and was turned out 
of meeting for it. A great-granddaughter 
of his, named Sweet, is now taking down 
these proceedings in shorthand. 

Another Lapham rebellion was when 
my grandfather Lapham decided to build 
anew house. Grandmother wanted it to 
be a house of two stories, with comfortable 
accommodations for the large family; but 
my grandfather thought it would be ‘‘out 
of plainness’’ (i. e., too pretentious for a 
Quaker), and he gave orders to make ita 
story-and-a-half house. But grandmother 
went privately to the carpenter, and said: 
“I tell thee, thee must make it a two- 
story house;’’ and he did. On “raising 
day,” when grandfather saw the joists 
laid, he said to the carpenter: ‘“‘Seems to 
me you’re making this house rather high 
between jints!”’ 

Miss Anthony then introduced her staff 
of officers, one by one. Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt paid an eloquent tribute to Miss 
Anthony, noting that her birthday was 
the same as that of Galileo, and prophesy- 
ing that, though this was the first pil- 
grimage to her birthplace, it would not be 
the last. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery de- 
scribed Miss Anthony’s uncompromising 
Americanism when they were abroad 
together, and how she remarked once in 
Italy: “What a magnificent orpl.an asylum 
that palace would make! It would hold 
several hundred of these little ragamuf- 
fins.”’ 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton recalled the 
fact that her Grandmother Taylor came 
from. Adams, and gave interesting remi- 
niscences, 

Mrs. Colby read a poem by John Thayer, 
of Rochester. 

CoL Daniel Anthony, of Leavenworth 
(called in Kansas ‘‘fighting Dan,”’ his sister 
said in introducing him), was the next 
speaker. He said he remembered as a 
child seeing his mother put a mop to rinse 
in the wooden trough, behind the house, 
through which the water flowed to the 
mill; and his father came in and said: 
‘“‘Why, mother, what are you doing? You 
have stopped all the looms!’ It would 
not stop this magnificent factory to-day. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, being in- 
troduced as her mother’s daughter, told 
how her mother had lectured all through 
Berkshire County in the very early days. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper was introduced as 
Miss Anthony’s biographer, and responded 
gracefully. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw warmly 
eulogized Miss Anthony. The gentleman 
who opened the meeting had said that 
Samuel Adams was a good patriot, but 
that his wife had to support him. Miss 
Shaw said she wondered if that character- 
istic was not inherited from the original 
Adam. We know that his wife supported 
him; at least, she furnished him with food! 

President Taylor, of the Historical So- 
ciety, having at last arrived, made a felic- 
itous little speech declaring himself in 
favor of suffrage, which was received with 
applause. 

Miss Anthony presented the Historical 
Society with acopy of ‘‘The History of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ and made the closing 
address. It was rich in reminiscences of 
her childhood. She said: ‘*Women have 
always done their full share of the world’s 
work, and have helped to support their 
husbands; but the proceeds of their hands 
have belonged to their husbands, not to 
themselves, This movement means that 
they shall be joint owners and co-part- 
ners.’’ She closed with an exhortation to 
the women of Berkshire County to work 
for the ballot. 

The meeting was generally felt to be a 
great success. 

Next day there was a family reunion at 
the old home. About a hundred members 
of the Anthony family and its branches 
sat down to a bountiful lunch, with Miss 
Anthony at the head of the table; and 
there was pleasant after-dinner speaking. 
In the afternoon, it seemed as if all Adams 
turned out to shake Miss Anthony by the 
hand. The dooryard and environs fairly 
swarmed with carriages. 

Miss Anthony was bent on taking her 
relatives and guests for a picnic up Grey- 
lock; and on Saturday morning they set 
forth in several large picnic wagons, Miss 
Anthony among them, as lively as a girl, 
despite her week of hard work; and the 
last that was seen of her by Mrs. Harper 
(to whom we owe the particulars of the 
last two days’ proceedings), she was de- 
parting to climb the mountain. 

Some more of the reminiscences in 
which Miss Anthony indulged on this oc- 
casion will be given next week. 

A. 8. B. 





BUSINESS COMMITTEE MEETING. 


The Business Committee of the N. A. 
W.S. A., at its meetings held last week 
at Adams, Mass., transacted a good deal 
of important business. 

It was decided that a large National 
Suffrage Bazar should be held in the fall 
of 1898, to raise funds for the work. ‘The 
place was not definitely fixed, but will 
probably be New York City. 

It was decided that a series of confer- 
ences should be held in different large 
cities, under the auspices of the Organi- 
zation Committee,and should be addressed 
by the principal officers of the Association 
and by local speakers. 

Plans were laid for a large international 
gathering to be held at Washington, D.C., 
next February, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first woman’s 
rights convention. The celebration wiil 
have some novel features. A school of 
methods will also be held in connection 
with the convention. 

The Course of Study Committee is to 
arrange a list of books on suffrage, suit- 
able to be recommended to libraries. 

A series of conventions will be held in 
Iowa this fall. It is found that the Iowa 
work covers its own expenses. 

The Business Committee discussed the 
pending amendments in Washington and 
South Dakota, and what could be done to 
aid the campaigns in those States. The 
national officers are in correspondence 
with the State presidents in regard to the 
matter. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Upton, 
showed that the receipts of the last half 
year are the largest in the Assuciation’s 
history, but there is a corresponding ex- 
tension of the work, and more contribu- 
tions are urgently needed. 

It was voted that the $500 bequest of 





Mrs. Neblett, if we get it, be divided 

equally between the Organization Com- 

mittee’s work and the General ‘Treasury. 
A. 8. B. 
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COL. GRANT AND NEW YORK POLICE. 

In New York has just come to light a 
startling evidence of the outrages to 
which disfranchised womanhood is sys- 
tematically subjected by the police au- 
thorities of that city. 

Col. Fred Grant, one of the four police 
commissioners of New York City, has 
resigned his position on the board, be- 
cause he finds the methods taken by 
policemen in the prosecution and convic- 
tion of women suspected of immorality 
to be such as his sense of self-respect for- 
bids him to sanction. It seems that in 
order to obtain evidence on which to con- 
vict such women, policemen in plain 
clothing have sought them out, have 
entered into improper relations with 
them, and then have testified to the 
fact—the women upon this evidence being 
convicted and sent to serve out their sen- 
tences, while the informers receive official 
approval. Of course this system affords 
a cover for widespread, systematic bribery 
and blackmail. Women suspected of im- 
morality are compelled to buy immunity 
from prosecution, as best they can, from 
wolves in sheep’s clothing who use their 
official position as policeman to prey on 
the unfortunate and degraded, and who 
bring to the bar of justice (?) any friend- 
less woman who fails to satisfy their 
rapacity or who incurs their ill-will. And 
these rascals unblushingly testify that 
they have sought out these women, have 
entered into criminal relations with them, 
and pose as “guardians of the public 
morals,” 

The Boston Daily Herald, in a leading 
editorial, approves of the action of Col. 
Grant, and says: 


The New York police commission seems 
fated not to be a harmonious board. Col. 
Grant has just occasioned something like 
an explosion in that body, as the outcome 
of which he announces his intention to 
resign his membership there. ‘The diffi- 
culty has arisen from certain methods 
pursued in the police force, under the 
direction of the commissioners, to break up 
disorderly houses and bring to conviction 
dissolute women. It is charged that these 
have been increasing, and that the police 
were in collusion with them and levying 
blackmail upon them in tolerating their 
existence. Commissioner Moss, Theodore 
Roosevelt's successor as president of the 
commission, adopted a plan of procuring 
evidence against these people by organiz- 
ing a detective force in the police to attend 
especially to their cases. The method 
pursued by these detectives was to tempt 
women to crime, and to engage in crime 
with them, thus procuring the evidence 
for their conviction. Col. Grant protested 
against this, and his proceeding strikes 
us as a manly act. We have on previous 
occasions expressed our condemnation of 
attempts in this city to obtain evidence 
against liquor saloons by buying drinks 
over their counters with that direct object 
in view, and we do not see how this dif- 
fers from it in principle. The office of a 
policeman is to enforce law and protect 
morality, and to attempt to do this by 
inducing the violation of law is in itself 
demoralizing, and most dangerous action 
to countenance. It is revolting to the 
instincts of a gentleman to lend himself 
directly or indirectly to any such action, 
and Col. Grant must have the sympathy 
of right-thinking people in the stand he 
has taken. ‘The corruption of the force, 
which is the reason given for such pro- 
ceeding, may be bad in itself, but such 
methods taken to counteract its effects 
strikes us as much worse, alike on the 
ground of principle and as a public ex- 
ample. The other three members of the 
New York commission seem to be against 
Col. Grant, but the police commission of 
New York has always been a queerly 
constituted body. 

Rev. Dr. Da Costa, rector of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, last Sunday 
evening spoke on the moral issue that 
has been precipitated by the resignation 
of Commissioner Grant from the Police 
Board, and said that things had long been 
leading up to this issue, and that Colonel 
Grant had performed a useful service by 
his action. Dr. De Costa said that he 
had long sought in various ways to em- 
phasize the importance of the issue, and 
as , resident of the White Cross Society, 
had labored in private and public to per- 
suade influential men of the grossly im- 
moral nature of certain practices, at the 
same time pointing out legal and clear 
methods of procedure. He added: 

Moral questions have been dragged into 
the mire; moral distinctions are being 
lost sight of, sharp and cunning prac- 
tices being putin the place of a pure and 
dignified administration. The moral 
question has been distinctly avoided by 
men who claim to be leaders. Some 
time ago, a crusade started out against the 
police, and leaders who avoided any 
enunciation of moral principle took for 
their motto: ‘‘Anything to Beat the Po- 
lice.” The motto of the same class of 
men now might read: ‘Anything to De- 
grade the Police.’ One result has been 
the forcing of the resignation of Colonel 
Grant, whose moral nature naturally re- 
volts against methods suited only to men 
lost to a sense of shame. 

All honor to him for this action! It 
forms a needed and healthful protest. 
It is the culmination of a feeling that 





has been slowly rising in the breasts of 
thousands of good men who have been 
shocked by methods more degrading and 
criminal than the crimes that some have 
claimed to oppose. It is high time that 
alleged “reformers’’ consulted the Penal 
Code, and read in the light of reason and 
morality what it has to say about “‘incit- 
ing to crime.’’ The Code does not allow 
any one to plead motive or intention in 
connection with efforts at “‘reform’’ and 
the enforcement of law. To incite crime, 
whatever the motive, is simply criminal. 

Unfortunately, there are good men and 
women who hold that the end justifies the 
means, and that we may multiply crime 
in order to catch and convict. Against 
all such proceedings is levelled the pure 
law of God. No man has any right to 
speak or act a lie, or incite to an immoral 
act, to get evidence. We may not do evil 
that good may come. I have sought to 
bring this evil to the attention of sev- 
eral societies that do much good and 
deserve much credit for the courage and 
persistency with which they have fought 
vice and crime. No one can rejoice more 
sincerely in the good they do; but there 
isastrong call for the denunciation of 
methods like those that have led to the 
resignation of Colonel Grant. All true 
friends of morality must be with him in 
this action, and honor him accordingly. 

Believe me, the opposition to legal 
methods every way laudable and practi- 
cal, results from the fact that those who 
are charged with the maintenence of 
decency recognize one moral law for 
men and another for women, while the 
White Cross holds one for both, claiming 
that what is sin in the woman is sin in 
the man. The methods of the White 
Cross have the highest judicial sanction, 
andif followed would not cause any blush 
upon the face of a policeman’s wife. To- 
day, a terrible moral rot underlies admin- 
istrations, and without first purifying the 
moral atmosphere, the leaders are trying 
to lead us to reform. Whatis needed first 
of all is a reform of certain ‘‘reformers” 
who have not attempted to avoid the 
appearance of evil, but have greedily run 
to immoral and vicious methods, deliber- 
ately violating commandments and seek- 
ing to do evil that good may come. It 
is time to call a halt, if we expect in the 
future a decent administration for the 
Greater New York. 


Now, while we do not palliate or ex- 
cuse the horrible vice of prostitution, we 
say deliberately, that the male prostitutes 
who thus manufacture evidence are worse 
and more wicked than the women,and that 
the police commissioner who sentences 
women on testimony thus obtained, and 
does not promptly inflict a penalty equally 
severe upon the man who has partici- 
pated in the offence, is himself the worst 
offender of the three, and ought to be 
branded with public infamy. 

All honor to Col. Fred Grant! His 
manly protest entitles him to the hearty 
approval and regard of every honest man, 
and of every self respecting woman. He 
has shown himself a worthy son of his 
illustrious father. Gen. U. S. Grant never 
permitted smutty stories or improper 
language to be used in his presence, and 
when visiting Pompeii in company with 
his wife and daughter, refused to enter 
alone certain buildings containing pictures 
which women are not allowed to see, 
remarking that what was unfit to be seen 
by his wife and daughter was unfit to be 
seen by any one. 


One of the strongest reasons for giv- 
ing women the ballot, is to put an end 
to the slavery of thousands of unhappy 
women who are to-day in a condition in- 
finitely worse than chattel slavery. 
If women voted, Col. Fred Grant would be 
promptly sustained, and no police board 
would, for a moment, tolerate such 
methods. H. B. B. 
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THE SADDEST CASES OF ALL. 





“One of the saddest things which I have 
come across,’’ said Mr. Irvine, of New 
York, ‘is the exposure to vice to 
which many women are put. I referred 
to this in my sermon yesterday. My 
eyes were first opened to it by the re- 
mark of an agent of a house-owner. ‘A 
man may have to say that he cannot pay 
the rent, but a woman need never say so.’ 
I pressed him for an explanation, and 
came near knocking him down when he 
told, with brutal frankness, how many 
agents took advantage of the defenceless 
condition of widows with small children, 
and gave them their rent as the wages of 
sin. I immediately began an investiga- 
tion, and found five women near my 
church who had fallen recently in this 
way. They were driven to it by unprin- 
cipled agents. They could not bear to see 
their children turned into the streets. I 
am making strenous efforts to keep these 
women out of the power of these agents. 
A basket of groceries was taken to one of 
them this morning.” 





MRS. JOHNSON’S BOOK. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson’s book against 
equal rights is receiving so much unfavor- 
able criticism from papers opposed to 
suffrage, that it seems hardly worth while 
for the suffrage papers to dissect it fur- 
ther. Even the Boston Daily Journal, 
which is practically the organ of the ele- 
ment represented by the late ‘‘Man Suf- 
frage Association,” says of this book, “It 





can hardly be called a masterly refutation 
of the claims of woman suffragists.” And 
Dr. Lyman Abbott's paper, The Outlook 
feels obliged to say of Mrs. Johnson: “So 
strong an advocate of either side of the 
question could not always be judicial, ang 
there are statements that are open to criti. 
cism, and interpretations that are open to 
question.” The Chicago Times-Heraig 
thinks Mrs. Johnson’s military argument 
unanswerable, but scores her severely for 
her unfairness in denying that the saf.- 
fragists have been largely instrumental 
in securing improved legislation 
women. 

The most lively and scorching criticism 
of the book, however, appears in the 
Philadelphia American. This was read 
aloud at the end of a long session of the 
Business Committee of the N. A. W.S, A. 
at Adams, Mass., when all the members 
were tired. The laughter it evoked fresh- 
ened everybody up wonderfully. It is re- 
published this week in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, at the unanimous request of 
the Committee. A. 8. B. 

ee — wo 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE TOWN IN NEW JERSEY. 

In central New Jersey a new town has 
recently been organized, wherein women 
equally with men are voters. That town 
has been appropriately named “Lincoln,” 
since Abraham Lincoln, more than sixty 
years ago, in a public letter to his con- 
stituents, boldly declared: “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of Government who 
bear its burdens, by no means excluding 
the women.’’ This new departure has 
created much comment. Lincoln has re- 
ceived wide-spread notoriety this week, 
because of an election held in its town 
hall on Monday afternoon. S. D. Drake, 
the founder, believes in woman suffrage, 
and when the time arrived for Lincoln’ 
first election he proposed that women 
should not only be allowed to vote but 
also to hold office. This was agreed to, 
and two of them were elected to office. 
Below is given a list of those elected: 

Mayor—Silas D. Drake. 

Councilmen—J. B. Cleaver, R. P. Bache, 
Mrs. Olivia Hazard, Miss Emma Egel, Ed- 
gar Grauert and Charles Close. 

Street Commissioner—R. W. Stout. 

Town Clerk—Abram Gulick. 

Treasurer—O. P. Hazard. 

The Lincoln Common Council met at 
the Town HalJ, Saturday last, at 4 P. M. 
Mayor Drake called the meeting to order, 
and after the election of Miss Emma Egel 
as president of Common Council, various 
committees were appointed to serve for 
the ensuing year. Mr. H. C. Suydam was 
unanimously elected as Corporation Coun- 
sel. Council adjourned to meet August 
14th, when important business will be 
transacted. 

In the Bound Brook Real Estate News 
of July 14, Silas D. Drake, in a leading 
editorial, gives an account of this interest- 
ing movement. He says: 


for 





Since our last issue, the editor has been 
brought prominently to public notice, in 
connection with a prominent part he took 
in an election fur officers to govern the 
town of Lincoln. It is true, he conceived 
the idea of founding the town of Lincoln. 
It was necessary, in order tocarry out his 
plan to permit women to vote and hold of- 
tice and aid in making laws to govern a 
town, that the experiment should be tried 
in a new town, newly founded, and not 
already governed by some party or gov- 
ernment. No section of the country was 
more ripe for this action than old Middle- 
sex County, in central New Jersey. We 
believe that while we take the part of 
pioneer or champion in the cause of wom- 
an suffrage, and that while the move- 
ment may be a little young, yet the name 
of no town is more appropriate than the 
town of Lincoln to launch the movement, 
as it was the lamented Lincoln who gave 
freedom to the slaves who had been in 
bondage. And how appropriate it is that 
the model town of Lincoln should set in 
operation a plan whereby woman can as- 
sert a right she is entitled to: to vote to 
rule a town where she may have more 
property interest at stake than her liege 
lord and former master. It is better that 
the experiment should be made in a new, 
live, hustling town, where woman’s ideas 
and judgment can be put to a test, than to 
try it in an old town that has been poorly 
or unintelligently governed by some coun- 
cilmen who are often elected because the 
better class of cicizens don’t attend the 
primaries. The 49 voters at Lincoln, who 
chose these two representative ladies to 
represent them in the governing of Lin- 
coln, made no mistake in their selection. 
Miss Emma Egel and Mrs. Olivia Hazard 
need no word of praise among their neigh- 
bors or those who know them. 

They have unselfishly made some sacri- 
fice in accepting this honorable position, 
in that they will be subject to unnecessary 
notoriety. Still, they have taken the 
stand to champion a principle, and we be- 
lieve that in a short time the movement 
at Lincoln will grow, and that other 
boroughs, towns, and even cities, will rise 
to the occasion and give women the right 
to say who shall make Jaws to govern 
their interests. 

To-day a large per cent. of the property 
in country towns and small cities is owned 
by women. Much of it has been willed 
to them by fond parents, and in many 
cases homes owned by many women have 
been paid for out of theirown hard-earned 
savings; and yet some “bloke’’ or 
‘‘wooden” man gets elected to Council, 





and woman’s voice cannot be raised to 
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make or unmake a law. In the last four 
ears women have taken an active part in 
many progressive movements, as for in- 
stance, the Ladies’ Improvement So- 
ciety, of Plainfield, N. J., an organiza- 
tion that has already made its moral 
influence felt in governing Plainfield. 
They have already been the means of 
advancing the city’s interests for good. 

The Plainfield Press heartily approves 
of the action of the town of Lincoln, and 
thus welcomes 

‘WOMAN'S DAWNING DAY.” 

The women of this particularly favored 
section of New Jersey are strictly “in it” 
when it comes to hovering around the 
ballot box as influential factors. Follow- 
ing close upon the decision of Lincoln's 
citizens that the fair sex shall possess 
equal rights with the men in the munici- 
pal government comes the story from 
over the Watchung mountains, at Wash- 
ingtonville, that the wives of several of 
the progressive men of that school district 
won the day for them in a hotly contested 
proposition to build a new and modern 
schoolhouse. Woman’s day is certainly 
dawning. 

New Jersey was the first State in the 
world to enfranchise her women. Let us 
hope that she will renew her historic 
preéminence. H. B. B. 





CHICAGO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

In her address at the N. Y. Chautauqua 
Assembly, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin gave 
the following account of the work of 
three of the numerous women’s clubs in 
her city: 

The Mutual Benefit Club was founded 
by six young girls, who had visited a 
neighborhood on the west side where the 
population is largely foreign. In two 
years they have built a club house which 
cost $8,000; they have night schools in 
dressmaking, cooking, stenography, and 
so forth; they have literary and musical 
entertainments; and they have even a 
mothers’ class, to teach the mothers to 
speak English and tell them the history 
and give them the spirit of this country. 
They have eight hundred members, and 
the tax does not amount to more than two 
dollars a year. 

The Alpha Club is composed of girls 
employed in higher walks of the profes- 
sions and trades, stenographers, and chief 
clerks of large mercantile houses. ‘They 
have a club in the Masonic Building, a 
fine lending library, rooms pleasantly and 
tastefully furnished. And fora place to 
spend their short vacations, they have 
built themselves asummer home at Grand 
Haven, Mich., and decorated it themselves 
at an expense of $2,000. That is what 
association has done for these girls. They 
could not have done it alone. But put 
them all together, give them the courage 
of companionship, and see what a differ- 
ent thing their lives become! 

To show what the club does for the 
well-to-do woman, I shall again take a 
Chicago club, the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
because I know that so well. That is 
a great department club, with seven hun- 
dred members and six different depart- 
ments—the home, philanthropy, social 
economics, education, art and science, 
literature and philosophy. It was formed 
eighteen years ago, by twelve women who 
felt the weakness of knowledge not ap- 
plied, of sentiment not put into action. 
And that is the reason that these great 
organizations of women are rising 80, 
because early in their career that percep- 
tion came to them. I have long had the 
honor of being a member of the reforms 
department of the Woman’s Club, and 
the civic federations of Chicago came 
largely out of our agitation for municipal 
reform. The civic federation is the 
ideal—men and women working together, 
not by themselves. We support a school 
for boys in the jail, and out of that has 
come the building of the John Worley 
Industrial school for boys confined in the 
jail; and the City Council has just made a 
great appropriation of $57,000, to build a 
dormitory for boys, so that they will be 
classified and separated, and then they 
are taught the manual trades. F. M. A. 





THE HELPING HANDS. 


Chicago Commons is one of the twelve 
social settlements of Chicago. It is in 
the seventeenth ward, one of the river 
wards of the west side, near the centre 
of the city. It is not in the slums, but in 
the resident industrial district of the 
city. One of the resident workers, Pro- 
fessor Graham Taylor, says of it: 

We have from twenty to twenty-five 
resident workers, and some fifty non-res- 
ident workers. We practise simple neigh- 
borliness and coéperation on a purely 
reciprocal plan. There is no patronizing 
idea. In our settlement we have Italians, 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, English, Irish, 
and Americans, with Norwegians predom- 
inating. This settlement was one of the 
first to introduce family life; we have 
three family groups, and there is published 
4 monthly illustrated journal, The Com- 
mons, which is widely representative of 
the life and labor of college settlements 
in this country and Europe. 

Representatives of twenty-one fresh-air 
and summer charities have organized a 
“Council of Fresh-Air Charities,’ the 
object of which is “to bring the fresh-air 
charities of New York City into closer 
relations with one another, in order that 
the benefits afforded by such agencies 
may be systematically and fairly distrib- 
uted among those who need such aid, so 
that ‘overlooking,’ as well as ‘over- 
lapping,’ may be reduced to a minimum.” 
A central bureau of registration is estab- 
ished, to which the fresh-air charities 





are asked to send lists of their benefic- 
iaries, and from which each agency may 
ascertain the number of outings which 
any child has atready had. 

The third year of the cultivation of a 
rented plot of ground by the poor of Bos- 
ton, under the auspices of the Industrial 
Aid Society, bids fair to surpass the suc- 
cess of the two other seasons. 

At the recent conference held at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Mrs. Coppin reported on 
her work of carrying on a Women’s Ex- 
change for the colored women of Phila- 
delphia. The upper story of the building 
used for the Exchange furnishes a home 
for young women who come as strangers 
to the city, seeking work or instruction. 
The Exchange has been running three 
years, and is helping tu supply a strongly- 
felt want. 
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“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 


For one new subscriber to the Woman’s 
Journal at $1.50, or for five new sub 
scribers to the WomAN’s CoLuMN at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called- 
“How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways.”’ 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the Woman’s JouRNAL and Wo- 
MAN’S COLUMN. 





WOMEN’S WORK FOR EDUCATION. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
held in Boston early in June, was its last. 
The death of Miss Anna Ticknor some 
months ago removed the leading spirit of 
the organization. But itis to be perpet- 
uated in the Anna Tioknor Library Asso- 
ciation. Rooms have been secured in 
Trinity Court for the society’s valuable 
books, microscopes, photographs, and 
other helps to study; and by paying a 
small membership fee, women, however 
remote from Boston, may still make use 
of these things and provide themselves 
with judicious study lists. 

For sixteen years prizes have been 
awarded to the graduates of the Boston 
high and Latin schools for excellence in 
historical essays. They were first offered 
by Mrs. Hemenway. They are offered 
again this year. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the Boston high and 
Latin schools in 1896 and 1897, Subjects: 
1, “The History of Slavery in the North- 
ern States, and of Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in the South Before the Civil War’’; 2, 
“The Anti-Slavery Movement in American 
Literature.’’ The prizes are $40 for the 
best, and $25 for the second best, on each 
of these subjects, not to exceed in length 
fifteen pages of the North American Re- 
view, and to be sent to the Committee on 
Old South Prizes, Old South Meeting 
House, before January 31, 1898. 

The Tyler Street Vacation School has 
opened in the school-rooms furnished by 
the city of Boston, with accommodations 
for 220 pupils, and will continue six weeks, 

This is the third year. A vacation school 
means clean, airy rooms, instead of the 
dusty, noisy street, with a wealth of fresh 
flowers pouring through them, to be 
studied, to be painted, and at last to be 
carried home. It means occupation for 
restless little fingers, and stories and songs 
and afternoon trips with one or more 
teachers to the country or seaside. The 
course for older children includes carpen- 
try, sewing, nature-study, color-work, 
singing, and English. 

More than 1,000 children, living south- 
west of the stuckyards district, have ap- 
plied for admission into the vacation 
school opened in the Seward school build- 
ing under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago settlement. As but 300 can be 
accommodated, only a fraction of those 
who desired to take advantage of the sum- 
mer school will receive its benefits. The 
prime mover in the vacation course is Miss 
Mary McDowell, head resident of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago settlement. Material 
support is furnished by several wealthy 
women. Assistance comes also from the 
board of education in the free use of the 
school building and the manual training 
equipment. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. G. W. Witson: In the passing 
away of Mrs. G. W. Wilson, of Malden, 
we have lost a woman whose character 
and life deserve more than the passing 
notice which appeared at the time in our 
columns. She was identified with all the 
reforms of her own, as well as of the 
present day. Living far beyond the 
allotted threescore years and ten, she 
kept abreast of advancing thought and of 
scientific research, while maintaining her 
individual right to judge and form her 
own conclusions. In her later years her 
conversation was replete with memories 
of stirring events in our history, and of 
personal reminiscences of the brave men 
and women who took active part in shaping 





them. Her home was noted for its hospi- 
tality to all who labored for the good of 
humanity. 

While many of her contemporaries have 
passed on, there are those still living, to 
whom her patience under trial, her wis- 
dom in practical affairs, her repose and 
dignity of manner, suggesting the good 
breeding of past generations, will be an 
ever-present example, forming a type of 
our noblest womanhood. 8. E. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘It is stated that women control $130,- 
000,000 of stock in the national banks in 
this country, and $145,000,000 in the 
State banks. 

More than one hundred public libraries 
of cities in the United States and Canada, 
including nearly all the universities and 
colleges, have added to their list of books 
Mrs. Woodbury’s ‘‘War in Heaven and 
Christian Science Voices.” 


The women’s tennis tournament for the 
championship of Canada has just been 
won for the second successive year by Miss 
Juliette Atkinson, the present woman ten- 
nis champion of the United States. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson has shown that 
sufficient food is wasted in the average 
household to support life for three fami- 
lies. The surplus of wages expended for 
luxuries in this country by the average 
wage-earner exceeds the total earnings of 
operatives in many foreign countries. 


At the tenth annual rally of the Band 
of Hope of Effingham County, Ill, which 
will be held on Sept. 4, a class of young 
people, between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, will give original orations on 
the subject, “Why Women Ought to 
Vote.’ A year’s scholarship in Austin 
College will be awarded for the best 
oration. 

One hundred and fifty head-mistresses 
of the girls’ secondary schools in England 
have signed a protest against the proposal 
for a women’s university. That proposal 
has not received a good word from any 
woman connected with higher education. 
They all want to have the young women 
admitted to the regular degrees at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 


Rev. W. B. Palmore, of the St. Louis 
Advocate, strikes this contrast: ‘‘When 
we see the average Southern girl, we 
generally feel like volunteering our ser- 
vices for protection, to see that no harm 
befalls her. When we see the average 
Northern girl, we feel like putting our- 
selves under her protecting care, that she 
may see that no harm befalls us.” 


The Harpers areto publish, on August 
6th, ‘Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ by Mary E. 
Wilkins, which had a wide reading during 
its course as a serialin Harper’s Weekly, 
and is said to be one of Miss Wilkins’ 
finest achievements, and “Infancy and 
Childhood,” by Frances Fisher Wood, a 
manual on the intelligent and conscien- 
tious care of little children, written with 
a rare mingling of scientific knowledge 
and sympathetic interest. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant contradicts the 
report which has been widely circulated 
to the effect that she has taken to smok- 
ing. During her visit to Crete she was 
advised to smoke a cigarette for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the pangs of hunger; 
but although she adopted the advice, her 
hunger was in no way appeased, but in- 
stead, she suffered from blistered lips. 
This was the only time she ever smoked, 
and as the report has caused her great 
annoyance, she trusts that this contra- 
diction will be accepted as final. 


The Woman’s Northwest Mining and 
Investment Association was incorporated 
at Spokane, Wash., Dec. 3, 1896. They 
now own a controlling interest in four 
mines, and in two the entire interest. 
The company has no salaried officers, and 
depend upon the increasing valuation of 
their interests for remuneration. Rich 
ledges of gold and copper have been struck 
recently, and the stockholders are rejoic- 
ing. One of the directors, Mrs. Anna A. 
Wood, has opened a branch office for the 
Association at 1067 Washington Street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The national league of Republican 
clubs met in convention in Detroit last 
month. Mr, L. J. Crawford, of Newport, 
Ky., was elected president. He ‘towed 
his election to the desire of the Southern 
Republican to strengthen the organization 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’’ Omaha 
was selected as the next meeting-place of 
the league. The platform adopted the 
following: 

We again commend to the consideration 
of the Republican clubs of the United 
States, as a matter of education, the ques- 
tion of granting suffrage to women. 

Prof. Jowett’s study windows look into 
the “Broad” at Oxford. Everybody knows 
that he is always at work. Coming with 
his party (chiefly American tourists) under 
these windows, the local guide would 
begin: ‘*This, ladies and gentlemen, is 





BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


7 SUN PASTE 

FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 














Balliol College, one of the very eldest in 
the huniversity, and famous for the here- 
dition of its scholars. The ’ead of Balliol 
College is called the Master. The present 
Master of Balliol is the celebrated Prof. 
Benjamin Jowett, Regius Professor of 
Greek. Those are Prof. Benjamin Jowett’s 
study windows, and there, (here the man 
would stoop down, take up a handful of 
gravel, and throw it up against the panes, 
bringing the poor professor, livid with 
fury, tothe window), “ladies and gentle- 
men, is Prof. Benjamin Jowett himself.” 
—Exchange. 


Miss Maud Gonne, the famous champion 
of Irish Independence, will soon come to 
the United States on a lecture tour. Miss 
Gonne has lived for the past few years in 
France, where she has been as active in 
her campaign against the British Govern- 
ment as if she were in her native island. 
She was born in Dublin thirty years ago, 
of an aristocratic family; but at nineteen 
she found herself an orphan. Impressed 
with the wrongs that her country was suf- 
fering, she determined to throw herself 
into Ireland’s cause, and her first step was 
to call on Parnell, Davitt, and O’ Leary. 
They did not take her up, however, fearing 
that her sincerity was but the result of a 
girlish enthusiasm. This made no differ- 
ence, for she began working among evicted 
tenants and preaching to them the cause 
of homerule. So ceaselessly did she labor 
in this field that her health gave way. A 
warrant was issued for her arrest, but she 
succeeded in escaping to France. Since 
then she has had great influence on public 
opinion; and her beauty and presence, and 
above all, her eloquence, have won to her 
all who have come in contact with her. 


The American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople is likely to accomplish work of 
great significance. This college has pupils 
from Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Bul- 
garia, Roumania and Russia, The hostil- 
ity of the Sultan has of late caused the 
temporary withdrawal of the Turkish stu- 
dents, who, though few in numbers, were 
counted among the brightest girls in 
attendance, and the troublous times at 
Constantinople have thinned out the girls 
from a distance, especially the Bulgarians. 
The families who educate their daughters 
in the East are apt to be of the rich and 
influential classes. English is the lan- 
guage of the college, all instruction is 
given in it, and three days in the week 
the girls are allowed to talk in nothing 
else. For three other days French is used, 
exceptin the class-rooms. The institution 
is controlled by alegally organized body of 
women in the United States, and holds its 
charter under the laws of Massachusetts. 
The president, dean of the faculty, and 
professors are graduates of Holyoke or of 
other American colleges, and some of 
them have been trained in European uni- 
versities. Among theinstructors are men 
and women of nearly all the nationalities 
of the Levant. 








THREE facts the sportsman should re- 
member are that there are deer in great 
numbers in the Adirondacks, that the 
close season ends August 15, and most 
important of all, that the Fitchburg R. R. 
is the best route. 


G. A. R. tickets to Buffalo and return 
via the Fitchburg R. R. will include a free 
side trip to Troy for those desiring to 
attend the Army of the Potomac Encamp- 
ment, August 20 to 21. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou Pehance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JARO sccccccccsccccccccecess General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
ffice 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 9—ONE WEEK, 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


—IN—- 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 











College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in 95. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
peepet regular college to the Boston City 


Hone tal. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. /1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
oa cainuetenmemelentimat 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists 
at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bade, Me 
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REQUIEM. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 








_ -_-- 


TO MY CYCLE. 





BY ADRIEL VERE. 


Dear other self, so silent, swift and sure, 
My dumb companion of delightful days, 
Might fairy fingers from thy orbit rays 

Of steel strike music, as the gods of yore 

From reed or shell; what melodies would 

pour 

On my glad ears; what songs of woodland 
ways, 

Of summer’s wealth of corn, or the sweet 
lays 

Of April’s budding green; while evermore 
We twain, one living thing, flash like the 


light 
Down the long tracks that stretch from sky 
to sky. 
Thou hast thy music too; what time the 
noon 


Beats sultry on broad roads, when, gather- 
ing night, 
We drink the keen-edged air; or, darkling, 


fly 
’Twixt hedgerows blackened by a mystic 
moon. — Spectator. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 





BY ELIZA CARR. 





When summer days are long and warm, I 
steer my course so true, 

To where the mist-wreathed hills and lakes 
seem ever dim and blue. 

For there, ’mid trees and blooming flowers, 
and rich and fruitful lands, 

The quaint, low house where I was born, a 
quiet homestead, stands. 


I wander through the olden rooms till fancy 
brings to sight 

The forms that now have vanished, once 
filled with life and light. 

I hear sweet voices once again, as in the 
long-gone years, 

And all my doubtings, fear, and pain, dis- 
solve in happy tears. 


I tread a well-worn path once more, where 
*neath low mounds so green 

Lie ‘‘Father,”’ ‘‘Mother,’’—so it reads—and 
“George, age just nineteen.” 

The rest of us throughout the world are 
scattered far and wide, 

But in this quiet, lowly place, they’re rest- 
ing side by side. 


I count full many a well-loved name that I 
have known of yore, 

Of those who long had “fought the fight,” 
but who have gone before. 

And when my time on earth is done, and I 
am called to go, 

Just lay me in this dear old spot, with those 
I used to know. 


When summer days are long and warm, I 
steer my course so true, 

To where the mist-wreathed hills and lakes 
seem ever dim and blue. 

For there, ’mid trees and blooming flowers, 
and rich and fruitful lands 

The quaint, low house where I was born, a 
quiet homestead, stands. 

— Western Rural. 





-_---- 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


A YOUNG MAN WHO THOUGHT HE 
HAD A LONG HEAD. 


BY ELLEN HAYES. 


Once ona time, that is to say, in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, 
there was a young man who belonged to 
a good old New England family, and en- 
joyed the usual advantageous environ- 
ment of favorite sons. He succeeded 
to the ancestral estates, and also to the 
family traditions, the family church and 
political party and university. It may 
be extreme to call such an inheritance a 
handicap, but it must be admitted that 
under different, not to say more favor- 
able circumstances, this young fellow’s 
mental and moral outfit might have in- 
cluded a little more of sound education, 
and a little less of pre-determined bias 
of opinion. He had made up his mind 
fully and finally on many questions, and 
he really supposed that his views were 
the result of knowledge of facts and power 
of correct reasoning, whereas a good 
portion of them were merely the residual 
prejudices of past generations masquer- 
ading as ideas in his brain. 

On one subject, in particular, he felt 
especially qualified to speak, and that 
was the modern “Woman Question.” 
For himself he claimed the fullest right 
to live his life according to his own tastes 
and purposes. It never occurred to him 
that there could be any impertinence in 
arrogantly laying down the law as to what 
women might and might not do. For 
example: He enjoyed those hours when 
he was upholstered in ga:ments which 
had wiped up the dust of the principal 
football grounds of New England, but 
the sight of a young woman spinning into 
the country in a short wheel-dress called 





out his scornful disapproval. Dress re- 
form was even worse than athletics for 
women. Whatever the inscrutable de- 
crees of fashion might be, it was a wom- 
an’s place to obey, although, of course, 
no man would submit to anything so 
inexpressibly inconvenient as woman’s 
dress—he had tried long skirts for an 
hour once at some club theatricals. 

This young man appreciated the day 
of his attaining to his majority. He 
meant to take an active hand in politics 
as soon as possible. That any woman 
should object to her political status 
seemed to him an unwomanly discontent- 
ment with the sphere obviously assigned 
to her by nature and Providence. Finally 
and comprehensively, he disapproved of 
the modern higher education of women. 
A girl who knew too much was not an 
agreeable companion, and when she 
once got started on a career after knowl- 
edge, she was in danger of wanting to 
study law or medicine. His violent prej- 
udice against college women was not 
without a basis in experience, for he 
had met one of them at a reception once. 
The young lady was in disguise, the dis- 
guise of youth and beauty and a muslin 
gown, and no one could have told by 
sight alone that she was not as docile and 
empty-brained as the most conservative 
young man could wish. Desiring to im- 
press her with a sense of his three years’ 
university attainments, he tried to get off 
something historico- political which he had 
picked up second-hand at his club. Was 
it possible that there was a twinkle in 
those violet eyes? Had he made any kind 
of a blunder? It did not allay his appre- 
hensions when he learned later that this 
girl had taken two years of constitutional 
history as an undergraduate, and that 
she was now matriculated at a law school, 
It seemed to him a wrong done him by 
nature if a fellow could not know more 
by the primary force of his masculine in- 
tellect than any girl could know by study. 
When he married, he intended to do the 
thinking for his family, and to be strictly 
the head of the house, and no wife or 
daughter of his should have aught to do 
with reform dress, or outdoor pastimes, 
or woman suffrage, or the higher educa- 
tion. Thus he felicitated himself on hav- 
ing a longer head than many of his 
acquaintances—a great deal longer head 
than Jack Brown, for instance. Poor 
Jack! He was always making a guy of 
himself at the club by talking about a fair 
chance for women—equal pay for equal 
work, and that sort of thing. Mor3 than 
likely, Jack would crown his folly by mar- 
rying one of those college women; he had 
been seen escorting that disagreeable 
woman law-student to one of John Gra- 
ham Brooks’s lectures. 

In due time, the hero of this sketch 
found a wife who conformed closely to 
his ideal. She had been early finished at 
a fashionable school, and there was small 
danger that she would want to go to hear 
Brooks’s lecture, or that one would find 
on her drawing-room table a copy of 
George A. O. Ernst’s Legal Status of Mar- 
ried Women in Massachusetts. It was 
clearly unsuitable that marriageable young 
ladies should know that there is any par- 
ticular status of married woman. Jack 
Brown had once sarcastically said: ‘Yes, 
as unsuitable as for me to inquire whether 
the bank is sound where I am going to 
deposit my money, or whether the climate 
is good where I want to buy my farm;” but 
of course there was no point to his remark. 

The hoine education of this wife-elect 
could also be relied upon, for her father 
was one of the one hundred pillars of the 
Commonwealth whose highly developed 
ethical sense had declared that there shall 
be one standard of justice for men, and 
another standard for women, and that 
what would be a political indignity to the 
tramp in the streets shall be held to be 
no indignity when offered to Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore, for they are only 
women. 

After his marriage, this young man 
entered at once upon his chosen réle. He 
decided where they should live, what 
church they should attend, and what 
acquaintances they should cultivate. 
The family machinery was constructed 
with ball-bearings. There was no friction, 
because friction requires two rough sur- 
faces. He discoursed on various sociolog- 
ical questions, thus continuing to his 
wife the privileges which she had formerly 
enjoyed in her father’s house; but the 
audience of one did not furnish enough 
opposition or attention to give any zest to 
the performance, and before long the do- 
mestic lecture bureau was discontinued. 
His wife’s education seemed to be com- 
plete. He had married what Boyesen 
calls “tan amiable echo.’ As regarded 
strictly fashionable and wholly expen- 
sive dress, this wife came quite up to 
his expectations; in fact, went a little 
beyond them. One of her spring bonnets 
would have bought a complete set of Mac- 
millan’s latest edition of Huxley’s works, 
but she had been kept away from the 
places where young women learn to read 
Huxley and Mill and Darwin; se there 





was all that book-money saved for bon- 
nets. As much as possible she stayed in- 
doors ‘‘where women belong.” It did 
seem strange that she should have so 
many headaches and should complain of 
the stairs. Her headache doctor’s bill 
one year was exactly what a high-grade 
wheel would have cost; but to neither 
husband nor wife did it occur to compare 
facts in that way. Once this long-headed 
young man caught himself looking wist- 
fully after his neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Brown, as those two were starting 
off for a walk through the Middlesex Fells. 
Jack had always preferred the Fells when 
every right-minded fellow in the Univer- 
sity was attending to football. Yes, Jack 
Brown married that woman whose name 
was now sometimes printed with the cap- 
ital letters, A.M., L.L.B., after it. It 
was commonly reported that she and Jack 
worked up all his law cases together. 
Probably that was the way they got so 
much time for wheeling and tramping. 
Why, he made a regular comrade and 
equal of his wife. There was certainly 
no discipline or headship in that family; 
moreover, according to all sound doc- 
trine, Mrs. Brown’s housekeeping ought 
to have been of the kind known as ‘at 
sixes and sevens,’”’ but it was not, and 
remonstrants who had once seen the sun- 
shiny rooms, the wholesome food, the 
simple, comfortable furniture, quickly 
went elsewhere for data for argument 
domestic against woman suffrage. The 
wife of our hero was a remonstrant of 
the mild and consistent type; her hus- 
band wondered at her mildness. He had 
yet to learn that when the will is dead 
and desire for action and freedom is 
smothered, and the sense of independent 
personality taken away, then nothing ex- 
cept colorless character need be looked 
for. She wasa consistent remonstrant, 
for when they asked her to write a paper 
to help stay the rising tide of liberal 
public opinion she said: ‘‘My husband 
thinks it is very bad taste for ladies to 
write papers and read them in public.” 
The prefatory formula, ‘‘My husband 
thinks,’’ was her invariable prelude to any 
remark. However, she helped as best 
she could the cause which her father and 
husband so manfully supported. She 
opened her elegant parlors and gracefully 
received the other remonstrants, who left 
their homes and children to come and 
read papers in which they conclusively 
proved that women have no time to spare 
from their domestic duties to undertake 
the duties of voters. This model wife 
belonged to a Browning Club once; it 
seemed such a safe and appropriately fem- 
inine enterprise, her husband did not 
object; but in a lawless hour, that Club 
laid Browning aside and began upon the 
Magna Charta. Then one member with- 
drew at her husband’s suggestion. You 
never can tell where a club may land if it 
once takes up the study of Magna Chartas, 
and Civil Codes, and Bills of Rights. 

One day, a messenger entered to this 
man of my story and said: ‘‘The baby is a 
little girl.’’ Only a girl, was the thought 
that flashed through his brain. Ah, in 
how many languages, for how mapy centu- 
ries, have those three words gone through 
fathers’ brains! The boy-baby in the 
cradle means the continuance of the 
family, it means a career, it means a man. 
What does the girl-baby mean? This 
father was destined to find out before all 
was done. But ‘only a girl’”’ can wind her- 
self up in the heartstrings of a father; and 
so it was with this one, and ere long he 
was dreaming dreams of the joy and com- 
fort this child was going to be in his 
house; she would be sweet, and teachable, 
and ornamental; and she must ‘‘do well,”’ 
that is, she must marry a man like him- 
self, and be subject to her husband, even 
as his wife had been subject to him. 
He still thought that he knew woman 
nature through and through. That na- 
ture, supplemented by his own instruc- 
tion, would preserve his daughter to 
those normal instincts of submissiveness 
and dependence with which every woman 
was endowed when she was made. It 
will be observed that if he had ever 
grasped the doctrine of evolution, he re- 
garded it as non-applicable in the case of 
woman, and held to the carpenter-theory 
of her existence. 

When some seven years had gone by, 
a sturdy little maiden stood by this man’s 
knee one day, and said: 

‘Father, Dick Brown’s got a wheel! 
May I have one?” 

‘‘But Mary, my dear, Dick is a boy.” 

“But father, Dick took a header the 
first thing an’ bumped him awful; an’ I 
got him some vinegar an’ brown paper, an’ 
while he was a-waitin’ for his head to 
stop hurtin’, I rode down to the corner. 
Please, may I have a wheel, too?” 

Where had the child got the notion that 
power to do a good thing is nature’s title- 
deed to the right to do it? Not in her 
father’s house; not on this earthly planet. 
She looked him squarely in the eye with 
the assurance of one who might have 
come from another world where the 
golden rule is the palladium of govern- 





ment. Indeed, it was time to begin that 
training which he had always meant to 
give his daughter. She must be instructed 
that, being only a girl, her sphere and her 
duties, her pleasures and her rights, were 
to be entirely distinct from a boy’s duties 
and rights. But what he actually said on 
this occasion was: ‘Mary, do not say 
‘waitin’’ and ‘hurtin’’; say ‘waiting’ and 
‘hurting.’ ”’ 

“Yes, father, I will. Could I have the 
wheel to-morrow so as to race with Dick?” 

He who meant to speak of the limita- 
tions of sex weakly ended with directions 
to sound final g’s. But the wheel question 
was a serious one—what would the neigh- 
bors say if he refused the child a wheel? 
He could not conveniently go out on to 
the street and proclaim that his theories 
of a girl’s education excluded bicycles. 
Well, she was a mere child yet, and prob- 
ably she would outgrow her boyish tastes, 
and give up the wheel when she stopped 
climbing to the second story bay-window 
by means of the Virginia creeper. He 
resumed his bitter discourses against the 
new woman; his wife heeded them not; 
and as for Mary, was it the instinct of the 
temporarily young and defenceless that 
prompted her to listen respectfully and 
keep on saying nothing? 

The years slipped by, and Mary was in 
the high school. Her father was puzzled 
by the reports which reached him that 
she ranked higher than any boy in her 
class. He had always understood that a 
German anthropologist had proven that a 
woman’s brain weighs less than a man’s, 
and that, therefore, woman’s intellectual 
attainments must be less than man’s. As 
will be readily guessed, this bewildered 
father had not made either anthropology 
or logic one of his electives whilst in the 
university. He had never studied the 
nature of proof or inquired into the char- 
acter of the evidence by which the German 
professor determined the quantitative 
deficiencies of the female cerebrum. One 
after another of his friends, ignorant of 
the discoveries of European anthropolo- 
gists, said to him: “You are going to 
send Mary to college, of course” Send 
Mary to college! Heaven forbid! Send 
her where she might belong to a basket- 
ball team, and join a society that declared 
itself for equal suffrage, and study biology 
and economics, and wear a cap and a 
gown, and maybe get a taste for law or 
medicine or theology! Catalogue of all 
that was unwomanly. It angered him to 
have people assume that he was capable 
of so endangering his girl. Why did not 
the pulpit and the press frown down the 
vicious assumption that women, too, may 
have knowledge and liberty? With alarm 
he began dimly to perceive that there 
are forces which no man, no hundred men, 
can control. By whatever name we call 
the sum total of these forces— whether it 
be civilization or progress or reform or 
evolution—it is the everlasting zeitgeist, 
and like the wind, it bloweth where it 
listeth, and yet is the resultant of all the 
forces of all ages which have gone before. 

When a tall, graceful girl came now to 
her father it was something more than a 
bicycle which she asked for. 

‘Father, Iam ready for college. 
I go?” 

How much the girl looked like him! 
There was the same strong lower jaw and 
firm mouth and well-set eyes. That 
mouth was not cruel or unkind, but it was 
resolute to a degree, and quite lacked the 
lines of weakness which this man con- 
sidered essential to the normal woman’s 
mouth. Would it do any good to argue? 
Could she be diverted by the offer of a 
season at Bar Harbor or a trip to Paris or 
a “coming-out tea’? Notlikely. Regard- 
less of the difference of age and sex, he 
knew the attitude of the soul behind that 
face. He had once very much wanted 
something of his father. 

So Mary went to college, and she did 
all those things which her father in his 
most arrogant hours had declared that 
no daughter of his should ever do, and in 
his most anxious hours had secretly feared 
she would do. She pulled stroke-oar in 
the class crew, and her father wondered 
where she got her vulgar taste for athlet- 
ics. He wondered this, and that foot- 
ball suit of his was hanging up in the 
attic. She studied science, and so further 
exhibited unfeminine tendencies. But 
one might forgive science and athletics if 
if there was nothing worse, and there 
was something much worse. Mary was a 
well-known champion of the now popular 
doctrine of equal rights. High over her 
study-table hung the picture of one of 
Massachusetts’ most illustrious citizens, 
a woman citizen, whose last words, ‘‘Try 
to make the world better,” voiced the 
purposes ofa lifetime; beneath the picture 
were two lines from a Massachusetts poet: 
“Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, 

we 


May 


Breathe cheaply in the common air.”’ 

This was the kind of young woman 
who came home with the baccalaureate 
degree, only to say: 

“Father, it is my plan to go to the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. I should 
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a 
be glad to go now, but if you cannot Spare 
the money I intend to teach a few years,” 

Well, it seemed a far cry to the day 
when he offered her the Bar Harbor bribe 
to keep her away from college. What 
should he offer her now? Withhold his 
abundant dollars from a woman like that? 
It would symbolize with irony the pitify| 
fragment of power and influence which he 
had over her. 

Mary went to Baltimore, and afterwards 
walked the wards of some of the best 
hospitals in Europe; and now that she 
was come home to her native city, the 
man whose history this is, looked upon 
her and wondered if this could be his 
child—this strong and self-reliant woman 
who knew the cunning secrets of the 
human frame, and had the power to heal 
and comfort; this ‘‘beloved physician” to 
whom voices were calling from the Back 
Bay and the North End. How different 
from his dream when his first born lay in 
her cradle! Was he man enough to admit 
that it was well that he had not had his 
way? 

One more picture. The roses are bloom. 
ing in the summer of 1930. It isa June 
morning, the morning of a wedding day, 
and a man past middle life walks under 
the trees accompanied by two distin- 
guished-looking young people. One of 
these young people is a leading New Eng- 
land surgeon, and his eyes are very like 
the eyes of that woman law student of 
thirty-five years ago. Even according to 
the old-time standards, Mary has “done 
well” after all; but the young surgeon 
knows in his heart that he has done 
better, and he knows, too, that he could 
never have won this woman except 
for the home education which his father 
and mother gave him. It is the young 
woman who speaks and says: “Father, 
Richard and I have both been offered 
chairs in the new College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Denver. We think we 
had better go. The chief reason is that 
we want our children to be born in the 
free States beyond the Mississippi. Mas- 
sachusetts has been so boastful that she 
was better than others, and she has been 
so slow to do justice to her women citi- 
zens. I wouldn’t mind it so much if 
grandfather had not signed that paper at 
the time of the Sham Referendum in 1895, 
It will make some amends to the children 
if they can see the stars and stripes for 
the first time in the breezes of the Rocky 
Mountains.” And that light shines on 
Mary’s face which glorifies the faces of 
those women only whose children are 
going to be well born according to Frances 
Willard's definition of well born. The 
man with the gray hair sighs. He had 
been at such pains to give Mary that 
grandfather. and this is the result. And 
then to hear betrothed young people 
calmly selecting the circumstances in 
which their children shall be born. He 
always thought it was a woman's proper 
lot to be a senseless and ignorant machine 
in the matter. But Mary and Richard are 
physicians, and perhaps they cannot be 
held to the proprieties. Besides, it would 
be awkward to remonstrate with a woman 
who has made a speciality of heredity, 
and who has written one of the most im- 
portant monographs, so the review said, 
which has yet appeared on the subject. 
He perceives that many things have 
changed since 1895. It almost seems as if 
nature and civilization were siding against 
him and his kind. Can it be that he 
has been marching in the long procession 
of those who in every age oppose truth 
and justice, and for whom the avenging 
years prepare defeat? What he has been 
calling his “principles” intelligent people 
now deride as the medizwvalism of the 
nineteenth century. Can it be that it was 
Jack, after all, who had the long head; 
and is it Jack’s boy, with his transcendental 
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notions about a wife's rights, who turns 
out to be the finest type of the new man- 
hood of the twentieth century? Mary 
seems to think so, and the world holds 
Mary to be a wise woman. 

This history only outlines many life- 
histories that are to be in the next quarter 
of a century; and one may well pity the 
young man who turns his face to the past, 
hoping to postpone the decay of an order 
of things which is our heritage from dark- 
est ages. His bravery is greater oppres- 
sion of the already oppressed; and freedom 
means his freedom, not his neighbov’s. 
He fancies he can control the lives that 
will be linked to his as wife and daughter, 
but “Destiny stands by, sarcastic, with his 
dramatis persone folded in her hands,” 
and Destiny will see to it that he is baffled, 
defeated—not with the defeat of the 
forum and the market, but with that 
deeper defeat which can visit a man at 
his own hearth, 





TAMED BY A WOMAN. 

Arizona’s most noted bucker was reared 
on Jack Mitchell’s ranch in Lonesome 
Valley, not many miles from Prescott. 

In the main he was a handsome beast, 
stood 16 hands flush, and weighed 1,400 
pounds. But his head was bowed like a 
barrel stave, and set with small, mis- 
shapen eyes, that glared with a devilish 
light. 

The colt took a great fancy to Mitchell’s 
daughter Nell. He soon learned to follow 
her about like a dog, and would come on 
a run for a lump of sugar or a bite of 
bread when she whistled. Nell broke him 
in so gradually and by such gentle means 
that by the end of his third year she 
could saddle and ride Black Wolf any- 
where. 

But on her going away to school, Mitch- 
ell thought it about time to reap the 
profits of his money and care. There 
were any number of standing offers ran- 
ging up as high as $300. Matters stood un- 
decided until one day a Prescott swell 
chanced to stop at the ranch. He offered 
$400 spot cash, and the deal was closed, 
with the understanding that the horse 
was to be delivered as soon as properly 
gaited. 

So next morning Mitchell told one of 
his stock hands to “throw a saddle upon 
Black Wolf and finish him up.” Not 
dreaming of any trouble with a pet colt, 
the young fellow went about his task 
with whistle and song. But hardly had 
he touched the saddle before Black Wolf 
sent him sprawling through the air, to 
the astonishment of everybody. 

Then the regular ‘‘broncho buster’ 
mounted, but after a short struggle he 
was thrown and nearly killed. No one 
else on the place dared make the trial. 

Jack Mitchell was as mad as a hornet, 
and sent around for the best riders in the 
country, and promised $50 to any man 
that would conquer the horse. But one 
and all they were thrown. 

Finally Bill Zant, a Jerome teamster, 
came along and bought Black Wolf for 
a “wheeler.”’ He said he guessed the 
locoed fool could not do much damage in 
a twenty-mule team. 

And to the surprise of everybody, 
Black Wolf took willingly to harness. In 
six months he was the stoutest puller in 
the Yavapi County. But no one beside Bill 
could do a thing with him. It was worth 
any other man’s life to go into his stall. 

Sometime during the following summer 
“Broncho Charley” came over from Cali- 
fornia. He had conceived the idea of 
going on the road with a Wild West show. 
His plan was to form his troupe and give 
the first performance in Prescott. 

About over the ranges he skirmished, 
Picking up riders, ropers and rifle shots, 
besides a dozen or so of spoiled horses 
that the owners were glad to be rid of at 
any price. Then engaging a few wild 
steers, and striking a bargain with some 
Hualapai braves, Broncho Charley rented 
; flat on the edge of the town and set the 

ay. 

Moreover, he placed $100 in the bank, 
and advertised far and wide that it was 
to be paid to any one bringing in a horse 
which could not be ridden by either him- 
self or his men. 


But hardly had the mountain breezes 
begun to flutter the handbills along Mon- 
tezuma Street before a friend came and 
whispered something in the showman’s 
ear. Without stopping for anything else 
Charley mounted a horse and spared not 
spur nor quirt until he drew rein at Bill 
Zant’s camp. With little ceremony Char- 
ley said that he had heard of Black Wolf, 
and that he wanted him for the Wild 
West show. 

‘*Well,”’ said Bill, ‘‘seeing as how I ain’t 
a-using him just now, guess it’s all right. 
But you don’t want to let him kill any- 
body.” 

Black Wolf was led forth ready for the 
trial. 

‘Now fork him, and I'll jerk off the 
blind,” said Bill. 

Charley did manage to catch both stir- 
rups, but that is all he remembered until 
Bill picked him up bruised and bleeding 
from a corner of the corral. 

“Think he’ll do?” asked Bill with a 
grim smile. 

‘Yes; guess so. But for heaven’s sake 
don’t say a word about this; it would 
spoil everything.”’ 

And Broucho Charley, with fallen crest, 
led the horse to Prescott by a roundabout 
trail. 

The first thing next morning Charley 
had another lot of handbills printed say- 
ing that, aside from his first offer, he 
would give $250 to any person who would 
successfully ride a certain horse belonging 
to his outfit. 

Finally the time rolled round for the 
opening of the great féte. The third and 
last day was set for the broncho riding. 
By an hour before noon the grand stand 
was packed to suffocation; even the roof 
lent its aid in seating the crowds, while 
the fence for one hundred yards each side 
budded with boys. 

At last, in all the glory of buckskin, 
long hair and six-shooters, Broncho Char- 
ley rode into the inclosure and announced 
that the first contest would be for the 
hundred dollar prize. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, 
‘bring on your buckers.”’ 

They were led in one atatime. ‘‘Coy- 
ote Dan,” ‘‘Buckskin Hellion” and ‘Black 
Canyon Paint,’’ that showed five feet of 
daylight under his feet every time he left 
the ground, and a dozen others—all big, 
ugly brutes, Not a horse among them 
that was not old at the business, and up 
to all the tricks of the range. ‘“Baker’s 
Terror’ was brought in last. He stood 
like a lamb—as easy to saddle as an old 
gentle horse. Broncho Charley was eager 
to show his skill. Now was his time to 
gain cheap glory. 

He mounted. Terror stood without 
moving a muscle until all was ready, when 
suddenly he sprang high into the air. 
Then he followed with three tremendous 
jumps to the right, and at the left turn 
flung Charley, long hair, buckskin, and 
six-shooters, in one confused heap over 
the five-bar fence. 

And it looked for a while as if this 
horse would win the prize for his owner; 
but he gave up after flinging two of the 
best men in the outfit. 

And now, after an intermission, the 
humbled showman rode out and pro- 
nounced the second contest: 

“Anybody that can ride the horse I’m 
about to bring into the ring will be given 
a check for $250, which is on deposit in 
the Cactus bank. Mind you, he must be 
ridden with a free saddle—rolls and buck- 
ing straps are barred. Now come on, you 
crack riders, and try your skill; here 
comes the horse.”’ 

At this, everybody looked toward the 
entrance to see Bill Zant leading Black 
Wolf into the ring. Up went a wild 
shout. At once fell the hopes of all the 
local riders, while those from distant 
parts of the territory groaned and turned 
pale when the crowd began shouting, 
“Hurrah for Bill Zant’s Black Wolf!’ 
Well they knew what that name meant. 

For a while it seemed as if no contest- 
ants were going to appear. Finally three 
came forward—a Californian, a Mexican, 
and Doc Bright, the self-styled king of 
southern Arizona cowboys. 

At the drawing of straws for turns, the 
Mexican drew first mount, the Californian 





second, and Doc Bright last. 


Black Wolf suspected something when 
the cinches were tightened, but he merely 
smelled of his master’s hand and went 
to nibbling grass. 

The Mexican felt of his spurs. Then, 
| catching the horn in both hands, he 
sprang lightly intothesaddle. Bill jerked 
off the blind and jumped out of the way. 

Just a moment the horse glanced about 
him—just a moment quivered from head 
to foot—then, dropping his head between 
his forefeet, he shot upward like a rocket, 
and, with marvellous agility, wheeled end 
for end in mid air. 

Hardly had he landed before he was off 
again, this time wheeling in the opposite 
direction and shaking himself like a wet 
dog to loosen the hold of the raking spurs. 
One more jump, and the Mexican was 
flung whirling to the ground, where he 
lay until some of his companions carried 
him unconscious out of the ring. 

Catching the horse again, Bill called to 
the Californian to take his medicine. The 
young fellow hesitated. Then, remem- 
bering that the honor of his State must 
be upheld, he drew up his belt a hole, 
tossed his hat to a friend, and bounded 
into the saddle like a cat. 

But alas! Two of those fearful side 
sweeps pitched California’s honor head- 
long into a heap of sand. And Califor- 
nia’s honor narrowly escaped a broken 
neck, 

Wildly the Arizona faction cheered over 
this defeat. Their man only was left, 
and he might possibly win the day. He 
was fresh, while the horse must certainly 
be the worse after bucking two rounds. 

Aud now, as the territory’s pride walked 
into the ring, the assembled hundreds 
went beside themselves with joy. But 
Doc was not overconfident. The easy 
defeat of the other contestants unnerved 
him, for he knew them to be no ordinary 
riders. Worse than all, he was handi- 
capped by a wide reputation. In his heart 
he wished he had stayed at home. 

But it was too late to back out now. 
So taking a swallow of water, he flung 
away his hat and went to the middle of 
the ring, where Black Wolf, though blind- 
folded, was pawing the earth and snorting 
fiercely. 

Taking a running start he bounced into 
the saddle. ‘‘Let him go,’’ and Doc dug 
the spurs deep. 

With a loud bellow Black Wolf jumped 
once forward to get a start, then left the 
ground a full six feet and wheeled before 
he came down. Now he plunged to the 
right, now to the left; then forward, 
then backward, up and down, around and 
around, until Doc’s nose and ears were 
running blood. Another jump, and the 
grip of his spurs was shaken loose. Des- 
perately he clung to the horn, but in vain. 
He lost both stirrups. 

At last Doc could stand it no longer. 
Calling to mind an old trick, he caught 
the horn with both hands and jumped 
clear of everything. He struck on his 
' feet, but fell from exhaustion. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bron- 
cho Charlie, when the uproar had some- 
whatabated. ‘‘The money is yet my own. 
Is there any other person that would 
like to make a trial for it? If so, let 
him come forward without delay.”’ 

A hush fell upon the audience. Would 
any one be so foolhardy as to back that 
devil after the best riders had failed? 

Presently there was a stir at the far 
end of the grand stand, a moving aside to 
let some one pass, All eyes turned eagerly 
that way to see a bright, rosy-cheeked 
girl step down from the tiers of seats. 
She was attended by a middle-aged man, 

“Who is it?” whispered hundreds at 
once; and hundreds more answered: 
“Why, that’s Nellie Mitchell and her 
father. They live in Lonesome Valley.” 

Broncho Charley dismounted quickly 
and came forward. ‘‘Good evening,’’ he 
said, raising his hat politely to Nell and 
her father. ‘Is there anything I can do 





for you?” 
“Why,” answered Nell, with many 
blushes. ‘I have come to ride that 


horse.” 

“What?” exclaimed Charley, starting 
back in astonishment, “ride that horse! 
I could not think of letting you do such a 
thing; why, you would be killed.” 

“No, I do not think I would. Just let 
me try him.” 

“Yes, give her a trial,’ spoke up 
Mitchell, ‘‘she knows what she is about.” 

By this time the crowd was crazy with 
curiosity. But when they saw Bill com- 
ing with the side-saddle, exclamations of 
indignation, wonder, protest and approval, 
swept over the vast throng. 

Again Broncho Charley urged the dan- 
ger, protested and pleaded. But when 
he saw that Mitchell remained firm, he 
gave in and walked away, concluding 
that both the man and his daughter must 
be locoed. 

With a deal of coaxing and whistling, 
Black Wolf was caught again. But his 
anger was thoroughly roused. He looked 
wildly about him, pawed the ground, and 
reared. 

It was at least a quarter of an hour be- 





fore Bill could pacify him sufficiently to 
get Nell’s saddle cinched in place. And 
now, a8 the horse was led snorting and 
plunging to the center of the ring, Nell 
and her father came forward. 

Scarcely a person in the audience moved 
a muscle as Nell began talking in sooth- 
ing tones to the horse; every one feared 
to draw a long breath when she took a 
lump of sugar from her pocket and called: 
“Come, now Wolfy, poor boy; come and 
get your sugar.”’ 

The horse stood a moment watching 
her intently. His ears moved uneasily. 
He recognized that voice—knew his young 
mistress. With a glad neigh he walked 
up and whinnied his thanks as he took 
the lump from her hand. 

‘Poor old horse,” she said, patting his 
muzzle, while he rubbed his head against 
her; ‘‘did they treat you mean? Now, 
come, let’s take a walk.”’ 

So saying, Nell threw the reins over 
his neck and went over to the fence, while 
the great brute came trotting along, first 
on one side and then on the other, as 
though he were a little dog. Mounting 
to the top rail, Nell called: ‘Come, 
Wolfy; come up here like a good horse 
and let me take a ride.” 

Up pranced Black Wolf, but with the 
wrong side to the fence. ‘Ah, now,” she 
said, slapping him, ‘‘have you forgotten?” 
Instantly, the obedient animal wheeled 
about, and Nell quickly seated herself in 
the saddle. 

Then with a “Go on, old fellow,’ the 
horse bowed his neck and cantered gaily 
up in front of the grand stand amid the 
wildest enthusiasm, and cries of ‘‘Arizona 
is ahead yet! Hurrah for Lonesome Val- 
ley!” and everybody took up the cry: 
‘Three cheers for Lonesome Valley!” 

Promptly Broncho Charley rode to the 
front. His head was uncovered, and he 
had a white envelope in his hand. 

The confusion ceased. Then, turning 
to Nell, he said, simply: ‘“‘Miss Mitchell, 
let me congratulate you on doing what 
the best horsemen in the West have 
failed to do. Please accept this check; 
you have won it fairly, and you richly 
deserve it.” 

“And now, Miss Nellie,” spoke out Bill 
Zant, coming forward, “I have a word I 
want to say just here. I ain’t much on 
making pretty speeches or anything of 
that sort, but I want to tell you that 
when Jack Mitchell sold this horse to me 
he made a big mistake. And I’m just 
naturally going to undo the mistake 
right here. Miss Nellie, I make you a 
present of the horse—Black Wolf is 
yours,” 

And as Nell rode out through the gate, 
the Mexican waved his hand feebly from 
the blanket where he lay —‘* Brava, 
Senorita, Brava!’—Times-Democrat. 








CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass.—I have taken 
several advertised remedies for pimples 
and black-heads on my face, but they 
have produced no good results. After 
taking a few bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla my skin is perfectly clear, and I am 
feeling better; in fact, my general health 
is better than it has been for several 
years.—Miss Maud Anderson, 32 Moore 
Street. 

Hoop’s PILus are the favorite family 
cathartic. Easy to take, gentle, mild. 25c. 


Homemade B onbons 


60 cts. a pound. 











15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints “ “ is 
Cream chocolates. | : 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old-fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vi r candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, 4 CO., 








MATZOON. 


TRADE Wa 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoom makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 








The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘Lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’-—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. 1 have never had them as well done 
before.”— (Mts. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“IT am glad to give | testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable peice cha: therefor.”’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”’—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
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Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘ The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 
PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuNsE 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdem 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Along as p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7-10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “t.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Martborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*Foar Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, Cansoway Steet, on, where 
through tickets to all points West 








1g East Sixteenth Street. New York. 


are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, in her address- 
to physicians on the proposed re-enact- 
ment of the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
Great Britain, published in part last week, 
continued as follows: 


I will venture now, in an assembly of 
physicians trained in the careful study of 
the human body, to support the state- 
ment, by reference to sound medical 
knowledge, as well as to history, that 
the elimination of prostitution is essen- 
tial to the progress of the race, and to 
Christian civilization. 

The human race, in advancing from 
lower to higher stages of development, 
passes from polygamy and concubinage 
to the superior state of Christian mar- 
riage. The scientific basis which under- 
lies this advance has not yet been real- 
ized. 

Polygamy, although morally degrading 
to both parties, from its injustice and 
tyranny, does not produce the physical 
curse of syphilitic disease. 

Even polyandry, or tribal marriage, 
which is based upon contract, perma- 
nence, and accepted tribal or family rules, 
is nut productive of this special curse, 
But promiscuous intercourse inevitably 
produces physical disease, no matter what 
precautions may be taken. 

In the female subject, irritation. con- 
gestion, or inflammation of the parts are 
the result of such unnatural repetition 
of the sexual act. By such irritation, 
the natural and healthy secretions of 
those organs are rendered morbid. This 
degeneration is increased by mixture of 
male secretions. The natural secretions 
of the male organs become morbid in 
licentious men, developing into blennor- 
rhagia, or purulent gonorrhea; thus the 
danger of promiscuity is intensified. 

The special danger of disease, also, 
from the congress of different races, is a 
well-known fact. The alarming epidemic 
of syphilis, which spread like the plague 
through Europe, in the 15th century, was 
brought from America by the licentious 
conquerors of Peru. This grave form of 
racial injury is now being emphasized by 
the contrast between our white and col- 
ored troops in India. 

Neither is it possible, when such pro- 
miscuous intercourse is allowed, to 
cleanse or disinfect the female parts, as if 
they were a plane surface. The woman’s 
structure is designed for the passage of 
a child’s head. It is consequently com- 
posed of immensely distensible or elastic 
tissue, forming folds or ruge, which may 
retain diseased products, and it is abun- 
dantly supplied with active secretory and 
absorbent glands. Now, there is serious 
reason for believing that syphilis may be 
produced by morbid changes in the natu- 
ral secretions of the male and female or- 
gans, = leading to the more ad- 
vanced stages of degeneration, such as pri- 
mary sores, mucus, tubercles, ulcers, etc. 
But these morbid changes of secretion can- 
not possibly be detected by inspection, and 
no immoral person carrying on impure 
sexual relations can ever be pronounced 
healthy or ‘‘sound’’ by means of ex- 
amination or ocular investigation. 

‘Mediate contagion” is also a_ well- 
known fact. Thus a famous French 
harlot, called ‘‘Casse-noiz,’’ presented 
none of the grosser signs of syphilis, yet 
continued to infect the men who resorted 
to her. 

When to the difficulty of pronouncing 
secretions healthy is added the chance of 
uncleanliness, of drunkenness, etc., in 
either party, the impossibility of render- 
ing these relations healthy is evident. 

Now these positive medical facts ap- 
pear to be unknown in their full sig- 
nificance to our Government advisers, 
judging from the latest reports and pro- 
posals with regard to disease in the 
Indian army, which seem designed to 
allay the national panic. 

A mistake was certainly made by Gov- 
ernment in withdrawing a subject of such 
vital importance to the nation from full 
consideration by our Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives,on account of its painful charac- 
ter. The consequence is, that an active but 
irresponsible press has thrown a mass of 
unsifted and shocking statistics broad- 
cast amongst the people, creating wide- 
spread alarm. 

The army statistics imperatively de- 
mand a far more searching examination, 
both into facts and their causes, than 
has yet been given, before rational or 
permanent legislation can be adopted. 
Any thoughtful person examining the 
reports referred to, will see that such 
facts as the following, require  eluci- 
dation: The actual number of individ- 
uals affected, and the varying category 
of their complaints—the variations in 
different cantonments, with the causes 
of such difference—the effect produced 
by the introduction of the short service 
system, and by increased restrictions on 
marriage, the closure of voluntary hos- 
pitals and dispensaries—the influence of 
malaria and tropical climate on the con- 
stitution—the mixture of different races, 
and the contrast with improved results 
which are obtained in England. 

These points have not been sufficiently 
investigated by unprejudiced inquiry. 
The well-meaning effort of Government 
to meet a very serious state of things 
must inevitably fail, because the necessary 
bases for legislation are not yet estab- 
lished. Until all these essential facts 
have been carefully looked into by a 
competent commission, and the results 
presented to Parliament, no legislation 
which apparently destroys the founda- 
tions of morality, which perverts and 
weakens our youth, and which, under the 
misleading phrase, ‘‘voluntary submis- 
sion,” reduces our helpless Indian sisters 
to virtual slavery of the most destructive 
character, can be accepted by the British 
nation. 

llook forward, therefore, to a longer 
and more arduous struggle than the one 
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that was prematurely quieted in 1888, 
The struggle between right and wrong 
methods of practical action cannot be con- 
fined to our Indian army. It concerns 
our work in Great Britain, as well as in 
India and in Africa. The dire disease in 
question is connected with all large 
towns, as well as with every military 
station. Medical women must take part 
in any subject which concerns the rela- 
tion of the sexes. I urge, therefore, upon 
our ever-growing body of responsible 
women physicians the imperative duty 
which their profession lays upon them, of 
studying thoroughly this vital problem. 


III, 
ON RIGHT METHODS OF LEGISLATION, 


On this vast subject, I shall only refer 
to-day to two practical methods of grad- 
ually extirpating venereal disease from 
our army in India. 

The First is the steady discouragement, 
by Government, of promiscuous inter- 
course. 

The Second is the removal of the idle- 
ness which curses our soldiery in an 
army of occupation. 

The first indispensable condition in the 
prevention of disease is the steady dis- 
couragement of promiscuous intercourse. 

Now Lassert, positively, that such dis- 
couragement has never been seriously and 
steadily tried in the army by Govern- 
ment, but only by unofficial efforts— 
efforts which are most valuable, but which 
are entirely lacking in the force of organ- 
ization, and in the iniportant recognition 
and help which Government alone can 
afford. 

In the ‘‘Memorandum of the Army 
Sanitary Commission,’ No. 2, published 
this year, on the first page, appears the 
following noteworthy statement—so ut- 
terly misleading as to amount to virtual 
falsehood: 

‘The efforts to teach the soldiers hab- 
its of self control having so signally 
failed, those responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the efficiency of the army in India 
may well be excused if they look about 
for some effective means of arresting the 
progress of the disease, and preserving 
their battalions fit for service.” 

Now, what are the Government efforts 
here referred to, which are said to have 
failed? 

In examining the circulars issued from 
the Quartermaster General’s Department 
from 1870 to 1884, for the adoption of 
stringent measures ‘‘to reduce the chances 
of venereal disease,” it is found that 
the recommendation consists in instruct- 
ing the soldiers how to cleanse them- 
selves after dangerous sexual indul- 
gence. No circular is issued from the 
Quartermaster Department requiring 
that the soldier shall be taught how to 
control his ignorant instincts, and honor- 
ing such control (that is left to scattered 
individual effort!) but official instruction 
is confined to the vain endeavor of teach- 
ing him how to satisfy lust without ex- 
tremerisk! Surely, this is adding hypoc- 
risy to culpable disregard of the national 
welfare. 

It is encouragement to continence which 
the young solder needs, and remember 
that numbers of these soldiers are under 
25 years of age—an age when every 
physician knows that the male organi- 
zation is being consolidated, and when 
continence is invaluable in helping the 
physical forces to build up a fine, strong 
manhood. 

Encouragement to self-control, there- 
fore, must be afforded from the soldier’s 
first introduction to Her Majesty’s serv- 
ice. It must begin with the recruiting 
sergeants, who should be moral men, and 
understand that continence in the soldier 
will be regarded with the highest honor, 
as preservative of physical efficiency and 
moral bravery. 

The inspectors of recruits, and espe- 
cially the medical staff, must give the im- 
portant instructions needed by soldiers, 
of how to restrain their passions. 

The sexual organs are not a permissible 
subject of t:ade; and purchase of the 
female body should be discouraged in all 
the manifestations that official influence 
or human law can !egitimately reach. 
The army surgeons must themselves know 
the physical reasons why the resort of 
many men toone woman can never be 
rendered safe; and by object-lessons taken 
from the military hospitals. they can 
teach ignorant soldiers that no death is 
to be feared in comparison with the 
shocking results of incontinence. They 
can indicate the rational means of physi- 
cal exercise and mental discipline, by 
which the eager passions of youth can be 
controlled; whilst at the same time they 
insist upon the necessity of a non-stimu- 
lating diet in a tropical climate. 

The chaplains of the army have the 
next and still higher duty to perform 








towards each undisciplined youth who is 
given up, body and soul, to the absvlute 
uirection of the army authorities, No 
chaplain should be appointed tv our 
Indian army who is nut only himself a 
moral man, but who has also learned the 
physical possibility and immense advan- 
tage of self-control, and is thus able, from 
the basis of physiological knowledge, to 
rise to the higher plane of religivus in- 
struction. Without such physiological 
knowledge, as a sound support of well 
grounded spiritual faith, his sacred call- 
ing may seem a badge of hypocrisy, more 
deadly and destructive from the profound 
responsibility of the position which he 
has ventured to fill. 

The immense influence which com- 
manding officers may exert by their own 
example and sympathy cannot be en- 
larged on here. But until such influences 
are brought to bear on the recruits, by 
the Government, it is not true to state 
that efforts to teach self-control have sig- 
nally failed—for they have nut been 
made! 

Our responsibilities to the people of 
India, where England has become the 
paramount power, are very weighty. 
‘These responsibilities are due to its wom- 
en, as well as to its men. It is stated 
that, according to the last census, there 
were the enormous number of 38,047,354 
girls under 15 years of age in our Indian 
Empire. What is the duty of a Chris- 
tian government to this helpless mass of 
human beings? ‘The formation of poor 
young Indian women intu a class pur- 
chasable by white soldiers; a class de- 
spised by their own peuple, with no 
refuge before them, but when used up, 
turned out tu die, is a dire and dastardly 
disgrace to any government calling itself 
civilized! ‘The removal of temptation by 
forbidding our svuidiers to purchase our 
young Indian sisters, and if necessary, 
excluding them entirely trom the canton- 
ment, is a distinct duty on the part of any 
government that seriuusly means to ban- 
ish venereal disease from our army. 

The second urgent preventive measure, 
which should engage our military author- 
ities, is the removal of that dangerous 
idleness which is a constant temptation 
to the soldier through so many weary 
hours of every day. ‘This subject can only 
be referred to here, for although of ex- 
treme importance, its practicability and 
adaptations must, first of all, be thor- 
oughly discussed by military men inti- 
mately acquainted with the exigencies of 
army life. But it is a paramount duty to 
provide constant useful employment for 
our soldiers in every army of occupa- 
tion, during the cooler hours of the 
evening in tropical climates, when such 
employment becomes possible, as well as 
imperative. 

lt is impossible now to go fully into 
this vast sexual question, but I would 
say to my younger medical sisters, who 
will carry on here the grand work of 
medicine when I have entered upon 
another sphere of life, that 1 most ear- 
nestly counsel them to recognize that the 
redemption of our sexual relations, from 
evil to good, rests more imperatively 
upon them than upon any other single 
class of society. It will be a cowardly 
dereliction of duty to refuse any longer 
to study this grave subject of venereal 
disease, now again forced upon our atten- 
tion, because the subject, which concerns 
both sexes equally, is a repulsive one. 

To us, medical women, has been opened 
the path of scientific medical knowledge, 
which, as science, embraces both mind 
and body; and it is by our advance, inde- 
pendently but reverently, in that path, 
guided by our God-given womanly con- 
science, that we shall be able to detect 
clearly the errors in relation to sex which 
lie at the root of our present degen- 
eracy. 

It is not conspicuous public action 
that is required from us, but the thor- 
ough realization of true physiology. It 
is by quiet but never ceasing effort to 
spread the true view of scientific medi- 
cine amongst our patients, and wherever 
the opportunity occurs, that our influence 
as Christian physicians will gradually 
permeate society, and cause truth to pre- 
vail over error. 

If you perceive that the principles I 
have laid down are sound, then hold to 
them firmly, as the most precious truth. 

Meet together to mature practical appli- 
cations of those principles by inter-com- 
munication of experience and mutual 
encouragement; feeling sure that where 
two or three meet together, in the ever- 
lasting Spirit of The Christ, you will find, 
as I have found during a long life, that 
light and strength will be given you; and 
as earnest followers of the Great physi- 
cian, you will take part in that mighty 
work of regeneration which, from our 
present small beginnings, will, I fully 
believe, grow and transfigure the twen- 
tieth century. E. B. 
Rock House, Hastings. 





THE “MOUNTAINS” HAVE NOT MOVED. 


They are still on the Map, and will have 
Thousands of Visitors this Year. 


The disturbing reports concerning the 
possible transfer of the most interesting 
section of the White Mountains region to 
private commercial control need not in- 
terfere in the slightest degree with the 
vacation plans of those who prefer the 
climate and scenery of the New England 
highlands for their annual summer outing. 
Mt. Washington and its greatand glorious 
company of breeze-swept peaks are still 
there, and there they will remain until 
there are none left to enjoy vacations. 

Those who are planning to go to the 
mountains this season will be interested 
to know that never has there been such a 
general and concerted outlay of money 
and effort on the part of the hotel people 





HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 








The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P., Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 








for the improvement of their well-known 
hostelries. On the East Side and West 
Side alike, the landlords have been busy 
during the spring and winter months, 
superintending the installation of electric 
light plants, the making of new golf links 
and bicycle and foot-paths and the im- 
provement of old ones, the refurnishing 
of interiors and the enlargement of out- 
door conveniences, so that this season is 
likely to find hotel life in the mountains 
the nearest approach to an ideal existence 
that this mundane sphere can produce. 

Nature has already done her full share 
toward this end, and there is no more 
restful, healthful, and generally delightful 
region in the whole world than that com- 
prised under the general designation of 
“the White Mountains.”” Those who 
have never yet taken a trip to this wonder- 
ful land of the sky, with its wealth of 
majestic scenery, its bracing air, and its 
delightful social summer life, will be sur- 
prised to find how short a journey it 
really is from Boston, or any of the other 
large centres of population. 

The fast and luxurious express trains 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad System 
bring the tourist into surprisingly close 
touch with the mountain region, and 
those who contemplate the trip should not 
fail to send to the General Passenger De- 
partment of the road, Union Station, 
Boston, for a copy of the comprehensive, 
illustrated guide-book, ‘‘Among the Moun- 
tains.” This gives all necessary informa- 
tion, and is sent free to all who send a 
two-cent stamp for postage. 

Ir you are going to the Adirondacks 
this year remember that the Fitchburg 
R. R. is the line to take. Through buffet 
drawing-room car service. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The Comedy Com- 
pany continues to win its legitimate re- 
ward for meritorious work done, the 
patrons having been limited in numbers 
only by the capacity of the auditorium 
during the last week. The plays are care- 
fully selected, splendidly performed, no 
expense being spared to deserve the favor 








Boston University 


School of Medicine. 
ay 


The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 


First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 


A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 


Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 


7) 


For information apply to. . 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D, Registrar. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean. 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester, 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the rst of September. 


Address . 


Mrs. W. W Rice, (President) 
9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 





they enjoy. For the coming week, Mrs, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” is announced, with the fol- 
lowing cast: Earl of Dorincourt, Mr, J. 
H. Gilmour; Cedric Errol, Master Johnnie 
McKeever; Havisham, Mr. William Hum- 
phrey; Hobbs, Mr. Wm. Chas. Masson; 
Higgins, Mr. Howard Hall; Dick, Mr, 
Tony Cummings; Wilkins, Mr. Lindsay 
Morison; Thomas, Mr. N. H. Fowler; 
Minna, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Mrs. Errol, 
Miss Grace Atwell; Mary, Miss Agnes 
Findlay. 

Following ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
Harry P. Mawson’s ‘‘A Fair Rebel’ is 
announced, 








Cuoice of two routes if you go to the 
G. A. R. National Encampment at Buffalo 
via the Fitchburg R. R. Rate only one 
fare for the round trip. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 


THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, an 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc.. desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 
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THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 

A completely furnished house; ten 

rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 

beautiful sea view, running water, besides 

cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. Ap- 

ply to Mrs. C. S. GaGr, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Bostcn at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 
Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75¢- 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.59- 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgt. 


— 


WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO. 


PLYFOUTH. 


The New Steel Steamer 
PIYMoutTsEt 
Leaves Winthrop Wharf, 478 Atlantic Avenue, daily 
(weather permitting) at 10.00 A. M., arriving back @ 
Boston 6: 30 P. M. 


Round Trip........ 1.00 | Single Fare...---- sc. 
Gearon... eeescece ariel ea conpeased Half Fare 


MEALS AND LUNCHEON SERVED ON BOARD. 
No Liquors Sold. 


Music by JORDAN’S CADET BAND. 
J. R. BACON, Gen. Mer. 
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